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We have never been among those who deem it necessary 
to pretend that public opinion is with them when it is 
obviously not—that way lies the Fool’s 
No Change Feretien: which though a temporary source 
of pleasure is an ultimate cause of confusion. But we do 
say unhesitatingly, as the result of experience and inquiries 
in different parts of the country, North and South, East and 
West, that the British public warmly approves the action 
of France in occupying the Ruhr, their chief regret being 
that our own Government has ostentatiously stood aloof 
in a critical if not a hostile attitude. Frankly, Mr. Bonar 
Law’s Franco-German policy is a keen disappointment 
to the tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
Conservatives of both sexes in all classes who worked last 
autumn to replace a Coalition by a Conservative Govern- 
ment, largely because they resented the pro-German man- 
euvres of Mr. Lloyd George and his Cabinet of “ dittoes” 
which threatened to leave Great Britain without a friend 
in the world. This gives us the measure of popular dismay 
on the discovery at the opening of the New Year that the 
new Government was pursuing substantially the same 
policy on Reparations as the old, and that a Conservative 
Prime Minister—accompanied by Mr. Niemeyer of the 
Treasury—was fathering in Paris a “ British” plan—of 
suspect origin—of which the outstanding features were 
a Financial Commission with a German Chairman and a 
moratorium in favour of our fraudulent debtors. Natur- 
ally Mr. Lloyd George and his friend Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
were in ecstacies, while the Wee-Frees loudly applauded 
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action calculated to damage the Government and to 
bring themselves within sight of the promised land, 
Outside these dismal circles, beyond a contingent of inter. 
ested bankers who have invested their substance in 
‘““German prosperity’ and encouraged others to do like. 
wise, and yet more foolish speculators in the mark who 
have for four years continued throwing good money after 
bad, this “ British’? scheme of Reparations was received 
with surprise and doubt, and subsequently with indigna- 
tion and alarm, which have grown from that day to this 
until we find Conservative voters in many constituencies 
disgusted to the point of abstaining from supporting 
Government candidates. 


No Minister has hitherto been able to advance any intel- 
ligible argument on behalf of a palpable blunder, and when 
we find a member of the Cabinet reduced 
to telling an audience—which received his 
confession in dead silence—that his heart 
was with the French and his head on the German side of 
the Rhine, we realize what a mess has been made of an ele- 
mentary issue in which our single duty was to back France 
in adopting the only possible means of calling the Pan- 
German bluff on Reparations. No one appears to know 
the genesis of the “‘ British”? plan which we remain of 
our former opinion was either inspired from Berlin, or 
was invented in London by partisans of Germany, and 
planted on the Prime Minister via one of those subterranean 
intrigues in which Germans and pro-Germans excel. The 
Government Press made a frantic effort to stampede the 
country into approving Mr. Bonar Law’s break with 
Mons. Poincaré, and every malignant Francophobe exuded 
his venom in letters to leading journals, but the stream 
speedily dried up, and thanks to Lord Rothermere and the 
mighty machine he now controls, these rivulets of malice 
and folly were overwhelmed by the avalanche of common 
sense and loyalty to the Allied cause—which is also the 
British cause—that the Daily Mail was able to pour out 
day by day during many weeks. No newspaper in the 
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world approaches the Daily Mail in circulation, and unlike 
most newspapers, the Daily Mail is eagerly read from 
cover to cover by its myriad readers. Such a plebiscite 
as it published in favour of French action is absolutely 
conclusive as to British sentiment, which but for the 
Rothermere Press would have been completely falsified. 
France would have been entitled to think that England 
was now anti-French—Germany, that she had become 
pro-German. Newspapers are either distorting mediums 
or reflectors. The Daily Mail did many great things 
during the Northcliffe regime. Were Lord Northcliffe 
alive he would be the first to admit that it had done nothing 
greater than this last achievement in saving the Entente 
with France, with Belgium, and with Italy—for all were 
involved—and in compelling the British Government to 
pause before taking one of several fatal steps that were 
pressed on the Prime Minister by the same maleficent 
influences responsible for his entanglement in the “ British ”’ 
plan, which must have been deliberately designed by its 
crafty authors in the distant background to smash the 
Entente, which is the solitary obstacle to the Pan-German- 
ization of Europe. 


Ir British statesmen could only realize that Prussianized 
Germany or Pan-Germany, whichever you choose to call 
7 it, is always at war with her neighbours 
ual = and competitors and that real politik which 
' is their creed and their gospel, means besting 
everybody else either by force or by fraud, British Govern- 
ments would stand some chance of avoiding the pitfalls that 
beset everybody who moves among German problems. 
We do not ask our Right Honourables to imitate German 
methods, but we do ask that, after four years of savage 
war, followed by four years of fraud, they should try and 
see the Germans as they really are and not as public- 
school cricketers or fox-hunting squires might wish them to 
be. If only the admirable disinterested public-spirited 
men who sit in council with Mr. Bonar Law—and whom 
hone would accuse of being “out for themselves ”’—could 
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be taught that the Germans are not cricketers or sportsmen 
and never will be—chicane being the single game at which 
they are proficient—there might be some hope of escaping 
the cunning traps they and their financial, journalistic, 
and bureaucratic friends are so clever in setting for the 
unwary. 


Far be it from us to underrate the power or the resource 
of those who are able to divert Downing Street into devious 

. international paths. Though numericall 
On Interior insignificant and never operating in the 

es A 

open, they are most formidable. They enjoy 
the advantage of moving on interior lines. They are 
always on the spot. They have private and particular 
axes to grind. There is not infrequently German blood 
in their veins. We remember hearing before the war 
that one Edgar Speyer who was persona gratissima with 
the powers that be in those days, not only had the run 
of Downing Street but likewise of all our Public Depart- 
ments except the Foreign Office. The Treasury was his 
wash pot. It is greatly to his honour that Sir Edward 
Grey—though by nature an unsuspicious tennis player 
who usually expects other people to play the game—had 
no use for international Jews and did not care to have 
them “ mouching around” his Department. He was at 
frequent loggerheads with his colleagues who allowed 
dangerous outsiders access to confidential documents, and 
hinted that the privilege of the Foreign Office might be 
likewise extended to them. Most Ministers were hand in 
glove with international Jews, most of whom were working 
overtime for the good of the Fatherland. Even after 
Pan-Germany had cast aside her peace mask and put on 
her war-paint, gentry of German origin and with suspicious 
records were at home in Downing Street. Indeed, Lord 
Kitchener was accused of “‘secretiveness” because when 
in such company he declined to discuss impending military 
operations. The late unlamented Coalition resumed the 
worst pre-war traditions, and we should never be surprised 
to learn that some of its members had had relations with 
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Hugo Stinnes the Rockfeller and the Hearst of post-war 
Pan-Germany, and if it be true that Mr. Lloyd George is 
a paid contributor of a Stinnes organ we cannot see what 
justification The Times has for crediting our ex-Prime 
Minister with “‘dynamic patriotism.” Mr. Bonar Law 
has always been singularly clear of these nefarious influ- 
ences, but we may be sure that directly or indirectly some 
Pan-German is able to get the Pan-German view presented 
at No. 10 Downing Street. Otherwise it would not be 
Downing Street. 


But he need not be German to be pro-German. Every- 
one who conceives himself or herself to be financially 
interested in Germany has some bias in 
discussing Reparations, and it were idle to 
ignore the fact that many well-to-do persons 
in this country—and some who are the reverse—were 
tempted and encouraged by their City friends after the 
Armistice to invest in German securities and currency. 
We should know where we are and understand many things 
now obscure could we but ascertain the full extent of 
these investments and speculations which were blunders 
rather than crimes. At one time ‘‘ German Threes,”’ i.e. 
the opposite number of British Consols, were a popular 
“tip.” It was plausibly argued that so great a country 
as Germany must speedily recover from the ravages of a 
war that had been practically confined to her neighbour’s 
territories. It therefore seemed prudent to buy for a few 
sovereigns what would ultimately be worth many sovereigns, 
and both in London and in New York German Threes 
were lavishly purchased. But the greatest of all gambles 
was in marks. This lottery in which there were no prizes 
for foreigners was engineered from Berlin with the object 
of exchanging worthless German paper money against 
foreign currency or foreign credits. Its success surpassed 
the wildest estimates of its most optimistic promoters. 
Various calculations have been made of the losses incurred 
abroad and of the gains made by Germans. According 
to moderate American estimate the total lies between 
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£500,000,000 and £1,000,000,000. With this capital—kept 
abroad—much of it being in banks in the City of London, 
Germany has been able to renew and re-start her industries 
in competition with the nations she has robbed of Repara- 
tions. It is not, therefore, the payment of the Allies’ war bills 
that has ruined Germany—as Pan-German partisans would 
persuade our simpletons and ‘“‘suckers’»—because she has 
never attempted to pay Reparations. It is, on the contrary 
her evasion of Reparations, coupled with colossal specula- 
tions in falling marks, that have crippled Germany’s rivals, 
and moreover given many foreigners a seeming interest 
in setting Germany on her legs in order that she may knock 
us off ours. 


THERE is every reason to suppose that the sinister Stinnes 
—the most dangerous man in Europe—standing as he 
: does for order in Germany and anarchy 
Sannin everywhere else—has carried the war into 
this country. The power of fixed capital 

is relatively small—its political power is insignificant, 
but the power of liquid capital is prodigious especially in 
this overtaxed community. Stinnes has opened huge 
credits in New York in lieu of paying Reparations to the 
Allies which give him a serious say in the international 
branch of American finance, which, like all international 
finance, is largely in the hands of international Jews with 
strong German sympathies. Nor has he neglected the City 
of London where he must have opened corresponding 
credits which likewise make him an appreciable factor in 
British finance, which is even more international than 
New York finance. He may either have concentrated 
his favours on one bank or distributed them among several. 
Therefore when we are told that some City banker is anti- 
French or pro-German it leaves us comparatively calm, 
as we have no means of knowing whether he is speaking 
in his capacity of British banker with British interests 
at heart or as Stinnes’ banker. We should not consider 
ourselves entitled to espouse the French cause on Repara- 


tions as we do—because we are convinced that it is also the | 
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British cause—if we were investors or speculators in French 
currency or French securities without disclosing that material 
fact. Nor has any financier with substantial interests in 
Germany or with German accounts on his books any right 
to lay down pro-German views on Reparations without 
disclosing the fact of his being an interested party. It 
seems extraordinary that “the City ”’—alias a handful 
of financiers manipulating other peoples’ money—and their 
speaking tubes in the Press, the City Editors, should have 
been so eager on the one hand to drain this country of the 
American tribute while on the other setting its face 
against collecting our debt from Germany, and ever ready 
to concede more moratoriums to Stinnes and Co. ! 


Sir VALENTINE CuHIROL, the former Foreign Editor of The 
Times, is universally recognized as a most conscientious 
f . as well as a capable observer, with excep- 
Ay al tional knowledge of European affairs. He 

played a leading part in fashioning the 
Entente with France and as the result of a recent visit 
to Paris he realizes the harm we are doing ourselves by 
our vacillating policy—unpleasantly reminiscent of Perfide 
Albion—and by the offensive attitude of some of our 
public men and leading journals towards France. Sir 
Valentine, who is one of the few Englishmen who can talk 
any foreign language really well, had made it his business to 
cultivate “‘the man in the street”? in Paris rather than 
the politician, embodying the results of his researches in 
a letter to The Times (March 15th). To the ordinary 
Frenchman, as he points out, the Ruhr stands for Repara- 
tions, and Reparations mean much more to him than to 
official and financial circles worrying over the Budget and 
its inevitable deficit. 


To the ordinary Frenchman, Reparations mean the devastated territories 
and the penalty to be exacted from Germany for their incredibly wanton and 
deliberate devastation. They mean to him what they would mean to Eng- 
lishmen had the German armies occupied Lancashire and Yorkshire for four 
years and systematically destroyed before they went away the whole mining 
and industrial plant of those two counties—even ringing the fruit trees in 
the orchards in order that they, too, should not survive. 
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The average Frenchman is aware “that there is no one jn 
this country who does not to some extent share his feelings 
in this matter and recognize his right to Reparations,” 
likewise, that less than two years ago our Government 
was in full agreement with his own, not only as to the 
amount Germany was to be made to pay, “‘ but as to the 
occupation of the Ruhr being the one absolutely effective 
means of compelling Germany to pay in the presence of 
her ‘ palpable defaults.’’”” He also knows that Mr. Lloyd 
George then accused Germany of ‘“‘ making excuses not 
merely for delay but for avoidance,’ and the average 
Frenchman no more believes that Germany cannot pay 
to-day ‘“‘than the British Government affected, at least, 
to believe it in 1921.” 


To the official plea that we are completely neutral as 

regards the Ruhr and shall be delighted if the French move 
fulfils French expectations—the Frenchman 

Perfide not unreasonabl li 

Albion 


that our neutrality, even if benevolent, tends at least to hamper French 
action and to increase the chances of that failure, which we so insistently 
prophesy, and that to that extent our neutrality is, in effect, benevolent 
towards Germany rather than towards France, who claims to be merely 
enforcing the execution of a Treaty which still bears England’s signature. 


The Frenchman cannot understand our change of front 
on an issue so vital to France and unfortunately the only 
explanation “‘ which seems to him to tally with the actual 
situation tallies also exactly with his traditional conception 
of British policy in old pre-Entente days,” when he was 
taught ‘that England is essentially a selfish and a grab- 
bing Power.” He acknowledges that during the War this 
country “rose to unexpected heights of self-sacrifice and 
devotion for the common cause. But he now sees her 
reverting once more, as he conceives it, to type.” It was, 
he recalls, the expansion of German sea-power, the growth 
of German colonies and the over-sea competition of 
German shipping that drove England into an Entente 
with France. 
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But he notes that England has nothing more now to fear from Germany. 

She has destroyed the German Fleet, secured for herself the pick of the 
German colonies, and killed German over-sea trade by capturing the bulk 
of German commercial shipping. So, he argues, she feels free to shut herself 
up once more in her island, and to calculate coldly whether her interests on 
the Continent would not be better served by helping Germany, who was a 
good commercial customer, to her feet than by insisting on a strict enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles to which France attaches 
greater value than England needs to do, as it was not, after all, English but 
French territories that were devastated during the War. 
Frenchmen have no heart-searchings as to the justice of 
the Treaty of Versailles. They not only remember 1871, 
but likewise the Treaties Germany imposed at Brest- 
Litovsk and at Bucharest on the vanquished. Nor can they 
take our heart-searchings in this respect very seriously. 
As it was chaffingly put to Sir Valentine Chirol by a French 
friend, 

Messieurs les Anglais, tirez les premiers! If you think the Treaty of 
Versailles was so unjust, why not set a splendid example of generosity by 
offering to return to Germany some of the colonies which you have already 
got from her, instead of helping her to whittle down the Reparations which 
we are still waiting to get from her and to which you repeatedly declare we 
are justly entitled ? 

Sir Valentine ends his timely testimony as to the feelings 
aroused in France by the fatuities lately perpetrated in 
London by the inquiry that if French glasses seem to be 
grossly distorted 

are they more grossly distorted than those through which some Englishmen, 
ignoring the supremacy of our own naval power, never more absolute than 
to-day in European waters, see militarism rampant in France because she 


declines to reduce her land forces in the presence of an unrepentant and, as 
she believes, only fraudulently bankrupt Germany ? 


May this weighty remonstrance have due weight with those 
journalists and politicians who have subconsciously or 
“Fed up” unconsciously allowed themselves at this 

P juncture to become the catspaws of Stinnes 
and Co. Because the Lloyd George Government, behind 
the backs of the British people and without one jot or tittle 
of authority, permitted President Wilson to waive all British 
claims for war costs against Germany, Downing Street 
from that day to this has tried to bully France into aban- 
doning her right to Reparations for the devilish injuries 
she suffered from 1914 to 1918. Because the British and 
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American Governments were unable or unwilling to honour 
their own signature to the Anglo-French and the Franco. 
American Pact pledging both Powers to support France 
in the event of renewed German aggression, we now, 
forsooth, demand that France shall forego security and 
disarm. The French are “fed up” with all this perilous 
tom-foolery. We are convinced that throughout this 
affair France, whether under M. Clemenceau, who secured 
the promise of the Pact, as under M. Poincaré, who 
has entered the Ruhr, is not only wise and right from her 
own point of view, but is actually showing a keener concep- 
tion of the larger and more permanent British interests 
than British Governments that have been beguiled by those 
who since the Armistice have devoted themselves to con- 
verting Allied victory into Allied defeat. We sincerely 
hope that having put their hands to the plough the French 
and Belgians will not look back. This is the last chance 
of knocking Pan-Germanism on the head, which is a condition 
precedent of the peace of Europe, even though our political 
ignoramuses cannot see it. “ Trust Germany’”’ was their 
working maxim before the War, which contributed to 
precipitate the War. 


As Bourbons our Front Benchers have learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing since 1914. ‘ Trust Germany ”’ is again 
their motto. ‘ Distrust Germany and all 
her works’? is on the other hand our 
watchword, which has so far never misled 
us. Though we deplore the melancholy failure of our 
Government to associate this country with France in the 
latter’s quest for Reparations and Security, and though 
we comprehend French chagrin at this lapse, our absten- 
tion may turn out an advantage to France. She is in the 
Ruhr “ on her own,” unhampered by wobblers who, judging 
by the emasculate utterances of some British Ministers, 
would have been a serious additional burden. In truth, 
our Right Honourables have not begun to understand 
the ABC of Pan-Germanism. They make every blunder 
that brought Lord Haldane and his friends to grief nine 
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years ago when, bamboozled by every German they met, 
they assured us that the Mailed Fist was an innocuous 
pacifist Power who had no more dreamt of attacking Belgium 
than Belgium of attacking Germany. At least the French 
have a free hand in the Ruhr. That is to their advantage 
as to ours. M. Poincaré would be wise to keep it and to 
avoid all ‘‘ conferences,” ‘American mediation,” and the 
countless other snares devised by the Germans of Germany 
and the pro-Germans of other lands to rob the Allies of 
their indefeasible rights for the benefit of Stinnes and Co. 


Aut the Allies have made such ghastly blunders in Near 
Bricks Eastern affairs that none are in a position 

‘ to throw stones at others. The capital 
een See blunder was allowing the restoration of King 
Constantine, promoted by American dollars which bought 
the Greek elections that overthrew M. Venizelos. It was 
a curious method of “‘ making the world safe for democracy ” 
which was alleged to be the cherished American ideal. It 
should in any event have been vetoed by the Allies, and 
could have been prevented by a single Destroyer. Italian 
hostility to Venizelos—one of the few great statesmen in 
Europe—-was another unfortunate factor, just as our 
Coalition’s wild encouragement of Greek melagomania even 
after the fall of Venizelos was another. Then came France’s 
turn to blunder, as many wise Frenchmen acknowledge 
she did in despatching those Franklin-Bouillon “ Missions ” 
to Angora which contributed to swell the heads of the 
Turkish Nationalists which were already sufficiently large. 
They gradually found themselves pushed into the position 
of arbiters of the Near East and holding up all the Allies 
who were paralysed by their many dissensions, and ulti- 
mately rendered impotent by the disastrous breach in the 
Entente over the Ruhr. There would appear to be persons 
in London, “responsible statesmen” to boot, who imagine 
that we can be as anti-French and as pro-German as we 
please on every issue touching the Rhine, but that never- 
theless British diplomacy is bound to receive the support 
of French diplomacy everywhere else. Lord Curzon, who 
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is more of an orator than a psychologist, was surprised at 
Lausanne whenever a Frenchman dared to differ from him, 
And though Downing Street newspapers gave the world 
to understand that our Foreign Minister was carrying all 
before him throughout his prolonged sojourn in Switzerland, 
—a delusion corroborated by his own flamboyant speeches— 
as a matter of fact nothing has been settled. Terms were 
offered Turkey which were described as most handsome 
by their authors, the Turks being given to understand that 
“never again’? would they have such an opportunity, 
These terms were subsequently taken to Angora, and after 
prolonged debate among the swelled heads, were rejected, 
The original proposals plus the Turkish counter-proposals 
are being discussed de novo at another inter-Allied Con- 
ference assembling in London as we write. We can only 
hope for its success, but we cannot emulate that arrogant 
optimism which assumes that everything must come exactly 
as we want it. We also have grave doubts whether dicta- 
torial methods are compatible with the craze for scraping all 
British armaments to the bone. Wise soldiers like Sir 
William Robertson are protesting in the columns of the 
Morning Post against the pursuit of policy without any 
reference to strategy, which may be compared to cutting 
one’s coat without any regard to the amount of cloth or to 
making bricks without straw. It is the hobby of Curzonian 
diplomats as of Welsh Wizards. 


JUST now many persons are reading the Life and Lelters of 
Walter H. Page (Heinemann & Co., London, 2 vols. 36s.), 
: : the American Ambassador, which is full of 
Hist Places instruction for those who are not too proud 
to learn. Dr. Page was among the very 

few men in high official positions on either side of the 
Atlantic with any appreciation of Pan-German mentality 
concerning which he cultivated none of those absurd illusions 
prevalent among contemporary Presidents, Prime Ministers, 
etc., etc. The present writer was once so fortunate as to 
spend an unforgettable two or three days in his company 
at Plymouth during the War. The talk was chiefly about 
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Germany and the Germans. It was most refreshing to 
hear that sense miscalled ‘“‘common,” because it is so 
uncommon, on the lips of a Diplomat who had he lived, would 
have helped his compatriots to steer clear of the many 
German booby traps into which they plunged at the Paris 
Peace Conference. Dr. Page realized that you should 
believe nothing any official German said without independent 
corroborative evidence, and he foresaw that peace-making 
with so utterly untrustworthy a nation would be the most 
difficult task of all those ahead of the Allies. He knew that 
for purposes of deceiving foreign democrats, especially 
English and American democrats, Pan-Germans would talk 
democratic jargon and exploit all our formule against 
ourselves. There were no “ Fourteen Points” about this 
wise and observant man. Among the most valuable docu- 
ments in his Life and Letters is the copy of a letter which 
the Ambassador received from Lord Bryce, and as he 
tells us: 


“written by an Englishwoman who did good social work in her early life— 
&@ woman of sense—and who married a German merchant and has spent her 
married life in Germany, she is a wholly sincere person. This letter she 
wrote to a friend in England and—she believes every word of it. If she 
believes it, the great mass of the Germans believe similar things. I have 
heard of a number of such letters—sincere, as this one is. It gives a better 
insight into the average German mind than a hundred speeches by the 
Emperor.” 

The American Ambassador sent this letter to President 
Wilson—who presumably put it in his waste-paper basket, 
as he was at the time “ thinking neutrally”’ and exhorting 


his countrymen to do likewise. 


THE letter in question should be circulated among all our 
Front Benchers and most Back Benchers in both Houses 

of Parliament. It should be posted in all 
Theaght our public Departments, particularly the 

Treasury, the Home Office, and the Board of 
Trade, and should be kept permanently placarded in 
Downing Street. It should be read, marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested by Mr. Reginald McKenna and other 
over-amalgamated bankers, by all the Governing Body of 
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the Bank of England, as well as by every able editor now 
working overtime to make us forget the lessons of the Great 
War and thereby laying the train for Pan-Germany’s resump. 
tion of “the frightful adventure’? whenever her foreign 
friends have succeeded in transferring all the war burdens 
from her shoulders to those of the Allies. This English 
wife of the Bremen merchant who is nowadays presumably 
explaining to her ingenuous English friends that the war 
was ‘‘a huge mistake,” exclusively attributable to “the 
wicked Kaiser,” and “his military clique’? was breast. 
high for that enterprise when thanks to our unpreparedness 
she viewed it as a military promenade that must place the 
Mailed Fist astride the universe. She thus let herself go 
in September 1914 when Belgium lay bleeding and _ prostrate 
at exultant Germany’s feet and Germany’s conquest of the 
world seemed a foregone conclusion in German and German: 
ized eyes: 


It is very difficult to write, more difficult to believe that what I write will 
succeed in reaching you. My husband insists on my urging you—it is not 
necessary I am sure—to destroy the letter and all possible indications of its 
origin, should you think it worth translating. The letter will go by a business 
friend of my husband’s to Holland, and be got off from there. For ow 
business with Holland is now exceedingly brisk as you may understand. Her 
neutrality is most precious to us.* 

Well, I have, of course, a divided mind. I think of those old days in 
Liverpool and Devonshire—how far off they seem! And yet I spent all last 
year in England. It was in March last when I was with you and we talked 
of the amazing treatment of your army—I cannot any longer call it our 
army—by Ministers crying for the resignation of its officers and eager to 
make their humiliation an election cry! How far off that seems, too! Let 
me tell you that it was the conduct of your Ministers, Churchill especially, 
that made people here so confident that your Government could not 
fight. It seemed impossible that Lloyd George and his following could have 
the effrontery to pose as a “‘ war” Cabinet; still more impossible that any 
sane people could trust them if they did! You pride yourselves on “ keeping 
your word” to Belgium. But you pride yourselves also, not so overtly just 
now, on always refusing to prepare yourselves to keep that word in deed. In 
the first days of August you knew, absolutely and beyond all doubt, that you 
could do nothing to make good your word. You had not the moral courage 
to say so, and, having said so, to act accordingly and to warn Belgium 
that your promise was ‘“‘a scrap of paper,” and effectively nothing more 
It is nothing more, and has proved to be nothing more, but you do not set 
that your indelible disgrace lies just in this, that you unctuously proclaim 
that you are keeping your word when all the time you know, you have 


* Germany was conducting her trade with the neutral world largely through 
Dutch and Danish ports. 
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always known, that you refused utterly and completely to take the needful 
steps to enable you to translate word into action. Have you not torn up 
your “scrap of paper” just as effectively as Germany has? As my husband 
puts it : England gave Belgium a check, a big check, and gave it with much 
ostentation, but took care that there should be no funds to meet it! 
Trusting to your check, Belgium finds herself bankrupt, sequestrated, blotted 
out as @ nation. But I know England well enough to foresee that English 
statesmen, with our old friend the Manchester Guardian, which we used to 
read in years gone by, will always quote with pride how they “ guaranteed 
the neutrality of Belgium.” 

As to the future. You cannot win. A nation that has prided itself on 
making no sacrifice for political power or even independence must pay for 
its pride. Our house here in Bremen has lately been by way of a centre 
for naval men, and to a less extent, for officers of the neighbouring commands. 
They are absolutely confident thet they will land ten army corps in England 
before Christmas. It is terrible to know what they mean to go for. They 
mean to destroy. Every town which remotely is concerned with war material 
is to be annihilated. Birmingham, Bradford, Leeds, Newcastle, Sheffield, 
Northampton are to be wiped out, and the men killed, ruthlessly hunted down. 
The fact that Lancashire and Yorkshire have held aloof from recruiting is not 
to save them. The fact that Great Britain is to be a Reichsland will involve 
the destruction of inhabitants, to enable German citizens to be planted in your 
country in their place. German soldiers hope that your poor creatures will 
resist, as patriots should, but they doubt it very much. For resistance will 
facilitate the process of clearance.* Ireland will be left independent, and its 
harmlessness will be guaranteed by its inevitable civil war. 

You may wonder, as I do sometimes, whether this hatred of England 
is not unworthy, or a form of mental disease. But you must know that 
it is at bottom not hatred but contempt; fierce, unreasoning scorn for a 
country that pursues money and ease, from aristocrat to trade-unionist 
labourer, when it has a great inheritance to defend. I feel bitter, too, 
for I spent half my life in your country, and my dearest friends are all 
English still; and yet I am deeply ashamed of the hypocrisy and make- 
believe that has initiated your national policy and brought you down. 
Now, one thing more. England is, after all, only a stepping-stone. From 
Liverpool, Queenstown, Glasgow, Belfast, we shall reach out across the 
ocean. I firmly believe that within a year Germany will have seized the 
new Canal and proclaimed its defiance of the great Monroe Doctrine. We 
have six million Germans in the United States, and the Irish-Americans 
behind them. The Americans, believe me, are, as a nation, a cowardly 
nation, and will never fight organized strength except in defence of their 
own territories. With the Nova Scotian peninsula and the Bermudas, 
with the West Indies and the Guianas, we shall be able to dominate the 
Americas. By our possession of the entire western European seaboard 
America can find no outlet for its products except by our favour. Her 
finance is in German hands, her commercial capitals, New York and 
Chicago, are in reality German cities. It is some years since my father 
and I were in New York. But my opinion is not very different from that 
of the forceful men who have planned this war—that with Britain as a 
base the control of the American continent is under existing conditions 
the task of a couple of months. 


Bremen, September 25, 1914. 


* Our italics [Eprror N.R.]. 
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the Bank of England, as well as by every able editor now 
working overtime to make us forget the lessons of the Great 
War and thereby laying the train for Pan-Germany’s resump- 
tion of “the frightful adventure” whenever her foreign 
friends have succeeded in transferring all the war burdens 
from her shoulders to those of the Allies. This English 
wife of the Bremen merchant who is nowadays presumably 
explaining to her ingenuous English friends that the war 
was “a huge mistake,” exclusively attributable to “the 
wicked Kaiser,” and “his military clique” was breast- 
high for that enterprise when thanks to our unpreparedness 
she viewed it as a military promenade that must place the 
Mailed Fist astride the universe. She thus let herself go 
in September 1914 when Belgium lay bleeding and _ prostrate 
at exultant Germany’s feet and Germany’s conquest of the 
world seemed a foregone conclusion in German and German- 
ized eyes: 


It is very difficult to write, more difficult to believe that what I write will 
succeed in reaching you. My husband insists on my urging you—it is not 
necessary I am sure—to destroy the letter and all possible indications of its 
origin, should you think it worth translating. The letter will go by a business 
friend of my husband’s to Holland, and be got off from there. For ow 
business with Holland is now exceedingly brisk as you may understand. Her 
neutrality is most precious to us.* 

Well, I have, of course, a divided mind. I think of those old days in 
Liverpool and Devonshire—how far off they seem! And yet I spent all last 
year in England. It was in March last when I was with you and we talked 
of the amazing treatment of your army—I cannot any longer call it our 
army—by Ministers crying for the resignation of its officers and eager to 
make their humiliation an election cry! How far off that seems, too! Let 
me tell you that it was the conduct of your Ministers, Churchill especially, 
that made people here so confident that your Government could not 
fight. It seemed impossible that Lloyd George and his following could have 
the effrontery to pose as a “war” Cabinet; still more impossible that any 
sane people could trust them if they did! You pride yourselves on “ keeping 
your word” to Belgium. But you pride yourselves also, not so overtly just 
now, on always refusing to prepare yourselves to keep that word in deed. In 
the first days of August you knew, absolutely and beyond all doubt, that you 
could do nothing to make good your word. You had not the moral courage 
to say so, and, having said so, to act accordingly and to warn Belgium 
that your promise was “‘a scrap of paper,” and effectively nothing more. 
It is nothing more, and has proved to be nothing more, but you do not see 
that your indelible disgrace lies just in this, that you unctuously proclaim 
that you are keeping your word when all the time you know, you have 


* Germany was conducting her trade with the neutral world largely through 
Dutch and Danish ports. 
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always known, that you refused utterly and completely to take the needful 
steps to enable you to translate word into action. Have you not torn up 
your “scrap of paper ” just as effectively as Germany has? As my husband 
puts it: England gave Belgium a check, a big check, and gave it with much 
ostentation, but took care that there should be no funds to meet it! 
Trusting to your check, Belgium finds herself bankrupt, sequestrated, blotted 
out as a nation. But I know England well enough to foresee that English 
statesmen, with our old friend the Manchester Guardian, which we used to 
read in years gone by, will always quote with pride how they “ guaranteed 
the neutrality of Belgium.” 

As to the future. You cannot win. A nation that has prided itself on 
making no sacrifice for political power or even independence must pay for 
its pride. Our house here in Bremen has lately been by way of a centre 
for naval men, and to a less extent, for officers of the neighbouring commands. 
They are absolutely confident that they will land ten army corps in England 
before Christmas. It is terrible to know what they mean to go for. They 
mean to destroy. Every town which remotely is concerned with war material 
is to be annihilated. Birmingham, Bradford, Leeds, Newcastle, Sheffield, 
Northampton are to be wiped out, and the men killed, ruthlessly hunted down. 
The fact that Lancashire and Yorkshire have held aloof from recruiting is not 
to save them. The fact that Great Britain is to be a Reichsland will involve 
the destruction of inhabitants, to enable German citizens to be planted in your 
country in their place. German soldiers hope that your poor creatures will 
resist, as patriots should, but they doubt it very much. For resistance will 
facilitate the process of clearance.* Ireland will be left independent, and its 
harmlessness will be guaranteed by its inevitable civil war. 

You may wonder, as I do sometimes, whether this hatred of England 
is not unworthy, or a form of mental disease. But you must know that 
it is at bottom not hatred but contempt; fierce, unreasoning scorn for a 
country that pursues money and ease, from aristocrat to trade-unionist 
labourer, when it has a great inheritance to defend. I feel bitter, too, 
for I spent half my life in your country, and my dearest friends are all 
English still; and yet I am deeply ashamed of the hypocrisy and make- 
believe that has initiated your national policy and brought you down. 
Now, one thing more. England is, after all, only a stepping-stone. From 
Liverpool, Queenstown, Glasgow, Belfast, we shall reach out across the 
ocean. I firmly believe that within a year Germany will have seized the 
new Canal and proclaimed its defiance of the great Monroe Doctrine. We 
have six million Germans in the United States, and the Irish-Americans 
behind them. The Americans, believe me, are, as a nation, a cowardly 
nation, and will never fight organized strength except in defence of their 
own territories. With the Nova Scotian peninsula and the Bermudas, 
with the West Indies and the Guianas, we shall be able to dominate the 
Americas. By our possession of the entire western European seaboard 
America can find no outlet for its products except by our favour. Her 
finance is in German hands, her commercial capitals, New York and 
Chicago, are in reality German cities. It is some years since my father 
and I were in New York. But my opinion is not very different from that 
of the forceful men who have planned this war—that with Britain as a 
base the control of the American continent is under existing conditions 
the task of a couple of months. 


Bremen, September 25, 1914. 


* Our italics [Eprror N.R.]. 
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As Dr. Page observed in forwarding this illuminating letter, 
“it gives a better insight into the average German mind” 

than any number of Imperial speeches, 
a What this lady wrote was thought by practic. 

ally all Germans of both sexes in all classes 
and of all Parties—including the German Socialists—so. 
long as they were confident of success. Just as they were 
unanimous and enthusiastic in the cause of victorious war, 
so German people and German Government would have been 
at one in making a victorious peace that would have literally 
blotted out the vanquished Allies—France, Belgium, and 
above all England—as a prelude to wiping out the United 
States, in which operation they relied on the assistance of 
German-Americans which would assuredly have been forth- 
coming in the event of a Kaiser triumph in Europe. Pan- 
Germany has merely postponed this programme of subduing 
the universe and for the moment is leaving the field free to 
her friends in the City of London, in Fleet Street, at West- 
minster, and in Whitehall, to do their part in saving the 
Fatherland from the penalties of defeat. We have some- 
times regretted that our Financiers, our Bureaucrats, our 
Politicians, our Highbrows, our Mugwumps, our Mugs, 
Pacifists, and Conscientious Objectors could not have had a 
slight taste of the Prussian jack-boot which would have cured 
them of that dementia which will now remain with them 
to the grave and not improbably bring down the British 
Empire in ruins. 


Lorp BatFrour is not an irritable man. His composure. 
is rarely ruffled, and for him to sit down and pen an indig- 

nant remonstrance is an unusual if not a 
——— unique event. The oldest Parliamentary 

hand can recall few, if any, occasions when he 
read a statement instead of making the speech that comes 
so easily to a past master of dialectics. Nevertheless he did 
all these things on March 8th after his attention had been 
called to an observation that Mr. Harvey, the American 
Ambassador, had permitted himself to make at one of those 
untoward Pilgrims festivities of which Pilgrims never tire 
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however much they may pall on the public. Mr. Harvey 
took the unusual course of publicly accusing a British 
Government of inaccuracy. It was this that provoked 
Lord Balfour to unwonted effort, as the document attacked 
by the American Ambassador was the famous Balfour Note 
of last August, upon which Mr. Harvey made a comment 
that was more candid than courteous. How would Americans 
like the British Ambassador in Washington (Sir Auckland 
Geddes) to suggest at a Washington banquet that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s administration had issued a statement that 
was so inaccurate that he (Sir Auckland) hoped it would be 
withdrawn! American politicians of all Parties would 
with one voice demand the offender’s recall. They would 
have declined to discuss the issue he raised. No wonder 
Lord Balfour resented Mr. Harvey’s imputation, which 
had been thus expressed to the Pilgrims : 

An official statement of the British Government promulgated on August 1 
last contained the specific assertion that “‘ under the arrangement arrived at 
the United States insisted, in substance if not in form, that, though our 
Allies were to spend the money, it was only on our security that they were 
prepared to lend it.” He (Mr. Harvey) could not doubt that at some suitable 
time the British Government would, with equal formality and no less explicit- 
ness, remove the misapprehension created by this unfortunate allusion. 

In reply Lord Balfour, after informing the House of Lords 
that his silence might have caused ‘“‘ misunderstanding,” 
quoted the following passages from the Balfour Note as 
having evoked the Ambassador’s strictures : 


“For it should not be forgotten, though it sometimes is, that our liabilities 
were incurred for others, not for ourselves. [That refers, of course, to our 
debt to America, and to that alone.] The food, the raw material, the 
munitions required by the immense naval and military efforts of Great 
Britain, and half the two thousand million sterling advanced to Allies 
were provided, not by means of foreign loans, but by internal borrowing 
and war taxation. ... Appeal was therefore made to the Government of 
the United States; and under the arrangement then arrived at the United 
States insisted, in substance if not in form, that, though our Allies were 
to spend the money, it was only on our security that they were prepared 
to lend it. This co-operative effort was of infinite value to the common 
cause; but it cannot be said that the réle assigned in it to this country 
was one of special privilege or advantage.” 


That is the whole of the passage in which the extract complained of occurred. 
The actual sentence which the Ambassador complained of runs as follows : 
“Under the arrangement then arrived at the United States insisted, in 
substance if not in form, that, though our Allies were to spend the money, 
it was only on our security that they were prepared to lend it.” 
VOL, LXXXI 12 
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Lord Balfour declared that he was unable to find anything 
‘misleading or obscure” in these passages and he pro- 
ceeded to set forth the essential facts of the case, which were 
as follows : 


Up to America’s entry into the war the burden of financing those Allies 
who could not adequately finance themselves fell mainly, though not wholly, 
upon Great Britain ; and the most anxious and difficult part of our financial 
task in those early days of the war was that of finding dollars wherewith to 
pay the American producer for war material required by ourselves and our 
friends. Of course, this state of things was changed by America’s entry 
into the war, but her belligerency, which changed so much, naturally could 
not diminish the demand made for American war material in Europe, 
although through the operation of loans it most undoubtedly did diminish 
materially the difficulty of paying for this war material. Now the way 
the system worked was that, in essence, the American Government bor- 
rowed in America; that out of these internal loans the American producer 
was paid; and that one or other of the European belligerents (not 
necessarily the belligerent who was to use the material) became liable to 
the United States Treasury for the amount of the loan. 


Tus system had thus worked out as between the different 
nations concerned. Sometimes the loan was a_ direct 
How i transaction between the United States and 
Worked one of our European Allies, which origin- 

ated the international indebtedness between 
those countries and America, to which the American 
Ambassador had referred. But the British case was not 
so simple. 

It was complicated by the fact, that unlike other European belligerents we 
were straning our credit to finance our friends, and that, unlike America, 
we were making very large purchases on our own account of goods which we 
had to import from overseas; in other words, goods which we imported from 
America. 

Thus we had two tasks thrown upon us either of which 
we could have accomplished without assistance and without 
external borrowing. 

But we were not in a position to accomplish both at the same time— 
a fact which surely need surprise nobody who remembers the enormous 


loans which we had already made to other nations before America came 
into the war, and which we continued to make afterwards. 


It was in these circumstances that the British Government 
suggested that the United States should relieve us of the 
first of these two tasks, . 
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in other words, that as we had borne the main burden of financing the 
European Allies in the earlier years of the war, America, who came fresh 
into the great struggle, might relieve us of that part of our difficulty; and 
we assured her that, in these circumstances, we should be able to find all 
the dollars necessary for purchasing our war material without borrowing 
from her or from anybody else; we could find them out of our own 
resources, out of our own taxes, out of our own internal loans. 


As Lord Balfour explained to the House of Lords, had the 
Washington Government seen its way to accept this proposal 
“there would, of course, have been no loan from America 
to Britain, many controversies would have been avoided, 
and international arrangements would have followed 
another course.” 


But for reasons that the speaker would be the last to question and 
which were doubtless ‘‘ amply sufficient,’ the American Government declined 
to adopt our proposal, and the double burden . . . was still borne by this 
country. The result has been that Great Britain had to borrow from the 
United States, using the American money thus obtained, to pay the 
American producer, and employing her own resources, thus set free, to aid 
her Allies. In other words, the American producer obtained his price, 
the American lenders got British security, our Allies were helped through 
their financial difficulties and we obtained their promise to pay. 


Ir will be generally agreed that Lord Balfour was abun- 
dantly justified in adding that these transactions ‘ were 
not inaccurately, though, I admit, most 


geeeetre imperfectly, summarized in the phrase to 


which objection has been taken.” Our 
ex-Prime Minister permitted himself to make one further 
observation which has undoubtedly given deep satisfaction 
on this side of the Atlantic, all the more as self-complacent 
Ministers of the type of Lord Curzon had permitted them- 
selves to refer to the millstone now hanging round our necks 
as though it were a subject of triumphant congratulation. 


I cannot help feeling, however, that, after all, there may be a deeper 
difference between the American Ambassador and myself on this subject 
than any mere criticism or rejoinder with regard to one particular phrase 
in the original document would lead one to expect. The American 
Ambassador, as I understand it, regards the financial arrangements between 
the partners in the Great War as so many isolated undertakings, to be 
separately considered and carried through one by one, as occasion offers. 
Not only is this policy (in his view) necessary if the sanctity of contracts 
is to be maintained, but he thinks that it confers actual benefits on the 
debtor himself by improving his general credit. Speaking with hesitation 
before so great an authority, I am inclined to a somewhat less commercial 
view, 
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The extraordinary circumstances of the War, the magnitude of the 
co-operative effort made by the Allied and associated peoples, each 
contributing its utmost to an enterprise in which all alike were interested, 
might seem to remove their financial arrangements into a sphere where 
the ordinary categories of debtor and creditor, though still valid, can hardly 
be deemed to be sufficient. 


There has been no rejoinder from any American authority, 


Lorp Batrour, who in his time has suffered and encouraged 
not a few Anglo-American delusions—there has been no 
The Millstone ™°F° mellifluous Anglo-Americanizing orator 
—renders good service in thus remin 
us of facts that Politicians of all Parties, la haute finance, 
and their mouthpieces in the Press are anxious to slur over, 
We have no intention of imitating the latter. Our American 
Debt supplies one key to our financial position, and as it 
will remain with us for about sixty years to ignore it were 
imbecile. We don’t believe that the details of the transaction 
which has eventuated in this annual tribute to the United 
States can be indefinitely secreted from the British public, 
who are clearly entitled to know the genesis of the obliga- 
tion so lightly entered into by Mr. Lloyd George in 1917, 
which should, as a matter of course, have been passed to 
Germany at the close of the War, when for some hidden 
reason he allowed President Wilson to waive British claims 
for any War Costs from the defeated enemy. This American 
Debt has made a profound and abiding impression on this 
country, whose sentiments thereon are no more reflected 
in Parliament or in the Press than they_ are concerning the 
French occupation of the Ruhr, which is regarded by the 
general public as among the few sensible steps taken by 
any Allied Government since the Armistice. Our people 
realize that it is the service of the American Debt that 
has killed the prospects of any serious relief from present 
oppressive taxation in this year’s Budget. They are 
equally aware that the same factor necessitates the starva- 
tion of our Army, Navy, and Air Force to the danger-point, 
as the respective Ministers when recently introducing their 
Estimates in Parliament were unable to conceal. Equally, 
British farmers know that anything in the nature of 4 
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subsidy to depleted agriculture is vetoed by the same 
cause if by no others. The gushing after-dinner speeches 
that some personages have thought seemly in celebration 
of these Funding operations are in the nature of insults added 
to injury. We are all aware that Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
made the very best of a very bad job—no man could have 
done better under impossible circumstances. But having 
arranged that Great Britain pays her last farthing to the 
Americans he should now make it his business to get a 
bit back by clapping a scientific tariff on those manufactured 
American goods that flood our market to the detriment of 
our producers and with small benefit to our consumers. 
This would either provide revenue or create employment, 
both of which are dire necessities to this country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should likewise look to it that 
we in our turn screw the last farthing by way of Reparations 
out of the Germans. No one outside Colney Hatch admires 
the policy of combining British payments to the United 
States with a moratorium in favour of Pan-German profiteers. 
It would not be surprising to learn that this programme 
originated in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own 
Department—the Treasury, which is a citadel of pro- 
Germanism. 


Lorp BaLFrour being so keenly interested in international 
indebtedness may conceivably be willing to elucidate 
; certain mysteries in which the British public 
Peariene fe is becoming increasingly interested, but upon 
which so far no light whatsoever has been 

thrown by anyone in authority. His colleagues in the 
Coalition are clearly too shy or too timid to touch them. 
How came any British Government to sanction such 
humiliating terms as those to which Lord Reading is reported 
to have committed this country in 1917 when he negotiated 
this huge American Debt, so as to place British credit 
completely at the mercy of the Washington Government, 
which was empowered to demand repayment of the whole 
amount at three days’ notice? We should also like to know 
whether we got value for our money, and what supervision 
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was exercised over the expenditure, and whether there 
be any foundation for the common complaint that the 
munitions were so bad as to be only useful to the enemy} 
That wider questions are being asked on the general subject 
of Reparations, in which Lord Balfour demands fair play 
for the British tax-payer, may be gathered from a little letter 
that appeared in The Times of March 16th entitled “ Some 
Questions for Mr. Lloyd George,” which the latter is either 
unable or afraid to answer. As Lord Balfour is unafraid 
of tackling delicate subjects which he handles in inimitable 
fashion—and was a member of the Lloyd George Govemn. 
ment—he may possibly be disposed to clear the air by 
answering the aforesaid questions, which on the face of them 
deserve and demand some reply which so far is not 
forthcoming : 


1. Why was not our American debt transferred to Germany as the 
criminal author of the war ? 

2. Why did Mr. Lloyd George prior to the Armistice commit this 
country to forgo all claims for war costs from defeated Germany ? 

3. Why, having thus committed this country to make no demands for 
war costs, did Mr. Lloyd George after the Armistice promise the British 
electorate to make Germany pay our war costs ? 

4. If, as National Liberals maintain, Mr. Lloyd George has done his 
utmost to fulfil his election pledges on this subject, why did Mr. Lloyd 
George himself tell the German Government delegation in London on 
March 3, 1921: ‘‘We have therefore deliberately, in the Treaty of Versailles, 
not asked Germany to pay one single mark for the cost incurred by the 
Allied countries in defending themselves in this war” ? 


WE cannot resist recurring to the delicate topic of the 
future Leadership of the Unionist Party—although there 

: is no present vacancy—because it is a sub- 
a ject of keen speculation and not a little 

opic 

manceuvring among interested politicians. It 
is the sincere hope of all Conservatives and Unionists— 
worthy of either name—that Mr. Bonar Law may be able 
to carry on and that gradually his Government will shake 
off its nervousness of the Labour Party and _ generally 
apologetic and somewhat undecided attitude. Our present 
Prime Minister is highly respected as an honest and an 
honourable man—quite incorruptible—whose only defect 
is that like most persons in high places he is apt to prefer 
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inferior counsellors who have their private and particular 
axes to grind. When it is realized that their lamentable 
advice has got the Government into some gratuitous mess 
Mr. Bonar Law feels somewhat discouraged. We fear 
lest in some moment of depression, not being in over- 
robust health, he may be tempted to abandon his task 
and, acting under the same bad advice that created the 
difficulty, make some arrangement that would spell suicide 
to British Conservatism and either let in a Government 
of Parlour Bolshevists or a Soviet of “‘ Red Internationals.” 
Despite all his pilgrimage sand preachments on “ Liberal 
Reunion,” Mr. Lloyd George has by no means relinquished 
the hope of recapturing the Conservative Party with the 
aid of a cabal of disgruntled Coalitionists. He observes 
the present Cabinet chock-full of Coalitioners. He knows 
that certain Ministers, for example Lord Derby, are eager 
to open the door to get more Coalitioners. He is aware 
that every ex-Coalition Minister now on the door-mat is 
itching to be inside. All these were delighted to serve 
year by year under Mr. Lloyd George and to eat the bread 
of humiliation at his hands. He has every reason to believe 
that they would cheerfully resume the yoke. Were the 
present Cabinet completely Coalitionized and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Lord Balfour, Lord Birkenhead, Sir Robert 
Horne, Sir Laming Worthington Evans, etc., once more in 
possession of Downing Street, what more natural that on 
one pretext or another, either “‘ To restore Britain’s waning 
prestige’ or “To fight Bolshevism,” they would establish 
liaison with the National Liberals and install the Welsh 
Wizard in his former Despotism ? 


To sensible people any such development may sound so 
extravagant as to be voted absurd, but Politicians live a 
ae life apart and are a law unto themselves, 
Discount and except on the eve of a General Election, 

when they have to consider the suscepti- 
bilities of public opinion, they believe they can do pretty 
much as they like—even though they cannot return one 
another to Parliament. It is common knowledge—despite 
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their ostentatious profession of enjoying their present 
enforced leisure—that the “first-class brains’? now out 
in the cold have made direct and indirect overtures with 
a view to re-entering the charmed circle. There is imni. 
nent danger of one or other of such overtures being enter. 
tained “with a view to strengthening the Treasury 
Bench in the House of Commons or on some other pre. 
text.” The leading articles are probably kept in type in 
the offices of the Daily Telegraph, the Scotsman, the 
Glasgow Herald, and other organs of light and _ leading 
which espoused the Coalition cause yesterday and would 
enthusiastically champion it to-morrow. We do not pre 
tend to understand the mentality of Parliamentarians, 
and it may be that the “extinct volcanoes” of Unionism 
still dominate the world of Westminster and Whitehall 
and are deemed towers of strength to any Administration 
to which they belong. But in these democratic days 
Governments depend for their power and even for their 
existence on the popular support they command, and 
outside a few political clubs and coteries, London dinner. 
tables and an occasional country house, ex-Coalition 
Ministers are at a heavy discount. They are regarded as 
hopelessly tarred with the Lloyd Georgian brush, and 
from John o’ Groats to Land’s End there are few things 
more odious to the classes or to the masses than Lloyd 
Georgianism in any shape or form. It might be supposed 
that anything so obvious to outsiders would be equally 
apparent to insiders, did we not realize that all politicians 
whether in office or in opposition revolve in little worlds 
of their own, and are effectively out of touch with the 
general public. 


Txuus a Cabinet Minister, from the moment he rises until 
the hour of his repose, practically sees no one except his 
private secretaries, his departmental officials, 
his colleagues, other politicians, and perhaps 
ni a tame journalist or two and casual hangers- 
on. He has an immense amount of routine work to get 
through which: takes him all his time with Parliamentary 
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and platform duties. He has no leisure for thinking, for 
yeading, or for any exchange of ideas. He gradually 
relapses into a relatively narrow groove, and unless he be 
an altogether exceptional character becomes persuaded by 
his environment that he is “ indispensable” and that 
any alternative Government to that to which he happens 
to belong is “unthinkable.” It is inordinately difficult 
for responsible statesmen, even after a few weeks of their 
demoralizing official existence, to appreciate the stand- 
point of the man in the street and his wife; and though 
Mr. Bonar Law is delightfully free from vanity or conceit 
we frankly dread his assenting to some “reconstruction” 
of his Cabinet—after interning the most active Die-hards 
in minor offices—that might be applauded by Parlia- 
mentarians—especially of the Opposition—but would cause 
a positive epidemic of ‘‘ Mitchams,” “ Willesdens” and 
“Edge Hills.” It would become impossible to flog Con- 
servative voters to the poll with the menace of another 
Coalition overhanging the Bonar Law Government. 


Iv is immeasurably more important that the first Conser- 
vative Government of the last forty years should retain 

the confidence of the country than that 
pene it should shine in Parliamentary debate. 

For this reason we deplore the home-made 
humiliations that Ministers brought on themselves by their 
impossible efforts to insert three square men into three 
round holes—from none of which operations could the 
Government reasonably hope to derive any advantage. 
The organized complaint that the Treasury Bench in the 
House of Commons is “weak” in dialectics leaves us 
comparatively calm. However large “ full-dress debates ” 
may loom in the minds of profcssional politicians and 
Lobby Correspondents, they nowadays play but an 
exiguous part in the life of the nation. They are ignored 
by the popular Press that is read by the masses, which only 
tecords Parliamentary ‘“‘scenes” or “stunts.” They are 
consequently unread and unknown of the people. Some 
journals still make a brave effort to report the debates, 
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but the rest of the newspaper is usually so much more 
interesting that it may be doubted whether one reader in 
twenty so much as glances at the “ Parliamentary Intelli- 
gence.” Even the keenest political audiences are unfamiliar 
with Westminster developments and do not pretend 
to have followed the great sham fights in which our 
Front Benchers display their prowess. Therefore, when 
we are told that Mr. Bonar Law must import ex-Coalition 
Ministers to help him in coping with the Lloyd Georges, 
the Asquiths, the Simons, and the Ramsay Macdonalds, 
we would point out in the first place that the tate of the 
Government will not be decided on the floor of the House 
of Commons, but in the constituencies; secondly, that 
debating talent can only develop by practice and that the 
Prime Minister’s colleagues should be encouraged to “ wind 
up” debates until they have acquired that difficult but 
not impossible art. Such things are, of course, a matter 
of taste, but not a few persons prefer the blunt, straight- 
forward, unadorned and unpretentious speaking of, say, 
Mr. Bridgeman, the present Home Secretary, to the elabo- 
rate, artificial and meretricious oratory with which we 
used to be told by the Lobby Correspondents that Mr. 
Winston Churchill was wont “to delight the House of 
Commons.” Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is another Minister who is clearly able to hold 
his own in controversy, and we shall be surprised if the 
Attorney-General (Sir Douglas Hogg) does not become a 
first-class debater. There is plenty of ability on the 
Treasury Bench which only needs opportunity. In any 
case, the country prefers men who may fail to men who 
have failed. That is a conclusive argument against over- 
loading the Ministry with yet more Coalition Mandarins. 


It would be a severe shock to open our newspapers at 
Easter or Whitsuntide, or at any other time, to learn 
that Mr. Bonar Law had decided that the 
strain of his great office was more than he 
could endure, and that accordingly he had 
resigned and had advised the King to send for some 
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Politician whose personality was unacceptable to the 
Conservative rank and file in Parliament, and even more 
so to our voting strength in the constituencies. The 
fait accompli is so omnipotent that many practical 
politicians who are shocked by this suggestion which they 
regard as “disloyal” to Mr. Bonar Law, would, however 
reluctantly, resign themselves to make what they would 
call “‘ the best of a bad job,” and before long they would 
be telling us that “‘ There was no one else”? but the new 
Prime Minister. That is why we pursue this subject. We 
are convinced from what we hear from knowledgeable 
men that there is real danger of some development that 
would split the Conservative Party from top to bottom 
and reduce it to the ruins of 1906. Ambitious peers, wholly 
innocent of their unpopularity and unsuitability for leader- 
ship, keep a close eye on No. 10 Downing Street as a 
desirable residence for themselves the moment Mr. Bonar 
Law feels that he has earned the right to retire. Nor are 
ambitious commoners with similar aspirations and equal 
disqualifications lacking. It should be put as plainly to 
our present Front Benchers, as it was put to their pre- 
decessors at the Carlton Club last October, that neither 
a Conservative Government nor a Conservative Party are 
the private preserve of any political coterie however 
eminent or however able, and that no choice can be made 
that is unwelcome to those who put Mr. Bonar Law and 
his colleagues where they now are. That there is a solution 
that would be generally satisfactory outside as inside 
Parliament may be gathered from the frequency with 
which Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s name crops up whenever the 
future of the Premiership is discussed among disinterested 
Conservatives. 


ALTHOUGH it is universally recognized that Imperial co- 
operation and Imperial consolidation depend on inter- 
. , Imperial consultation—the contemplated 

That Imperial Trperial Conf tly hangs fi 
Eudesenee perial Conference apparently hangs fire. 
First one Overseas Prime Minister and then 
another indicates that it is inconvenient or impossible for 
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him to jeopardize the position of his Government by a 
visit to the Metropolis. Our readers will not have been 
surprised by these announcements, for which they were 
fully prepared. We need only note the ticklish position 
of every Dominion Government in order to realize the 
reasonableness of this reluctance. There is scarcely one 
independent working Ministerial majority in any Colonial 
Parliament, and the life of more than one Dominion 
Ministry hangs by a single thread. It were irrational to 
expect their heads to come to London this year unless some 
more urgent cause can be adduced for an Imperial Con- 
ference than any of its advocates have so far advanced, 
Needless to say Overseas statesmen are always welcome 
guests whom we are all delighted to see in our midst, but 
we fully understand their hesitation to come and confer 
in person in the absence of any positive or constructive 
agenda. For the purpose of establishing Imperial 
Preference on some such lines as were laid down by Joseph 
Chamberlain, i.e. giving Colonial goods an advantage over 
foreign goods in the markets of the Mother-country corres- 
ponding to the advantages enjoyed by British goods in 
Colonial markets, the Canadian, Australian, and New 
Zealand Prime Ministers would probably be willing to risk 
a hazardous absence from home whatever may be the case 
as regards General Smuts, who has probably more affection 
for the League of Nations than for the British Empire. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Bonar Law is said to have pledged his 
Government to adhere to Cobdenism at any rate for a 
year or two. In this case, the policy of Imperial Reciprocity 
would be temporarily taboo. Is it? . 


THERE is, however, nothing to prevent the Dominions 
inviting the Home Government to a Conference at one or 

other of their capitals to discuss any subjects 
hae! and they choose. Nor is there any valid reason 

e Mountain 

against the acceptance of such an invita- 
tion by our Prime Minister, by the Colonial Secretary, 
the War Minister and the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
to say nothing of the President of the Board of Trade. 
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We renew a suggestion which we put forward in 
previous numbers of the National Review because it 
appears to be the only practicable method of securing any 
Imperial Conference in the near future. If the mountain 
cannot come to Mahomed, Mahomed must go to the 
mountain. We are aware that it is not palatable to stay- 
at-home politicians who imagine that the sun rises and 
sets at Westminster, and who are averse to what they regard 
as a “dangerous precedent.” It would undeniably form 
a precedent, not because of its danger, but because of its 
success. It would encourage Westminster statesmen who 
may be insular or parochial in their outlook, to think 
imperially, by making them realize the British Empire, 
which in these degenerate days only serves to decorate an 
occasional peroration. The proposal of an Imperial Con- 
ference in the Dominions should be welcome to Mr. Bonar 
Law, to the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Novar and Mr. Amery, 
all of whom take an intelligent interest in what used to be 
called ‘‘ Greater Britain ’”—with which the future of these 
Islands is indissolubly bound up unless Britain is to 
relapse into a third-rate Power, negligible in Europe and 
impotent everywhere else. As the British Government 
would appear to be the single Government in the Empire 
—not Commonwealth—at the moment commanding an 
adequate Parliamentary majority it alone is free to travel ; 
and if the Dominions can agree among themselves upon 
a venue, they should lose no time in pressing Mr. Bonar 
Law to make the admirable new departure of holding an 
Imperial Conference away from Downing Street. 


Ovr brilliant contributor, “ Centurion ”’—concerning whose 
identity there is keen speculation—inquires elsewhere in 
Humiliation this number whether Politicians understand 

Politics, coming to the conclusion that they 
are as inept in their own sphere as in most others. We 
have had sensational illustrations of this obtuseness during 
the past month when the Bonar Law Government invited 
disaster so as to ensure the maximum of humiliation to 
themselves. Almost everyone who was not a politician 
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him to jeopardize the position of his Government by a 
visit to the Metropolis. Our readers will not have been 
surprised by these announcements, for which they were 
fully prepared. We need only note the ticklish position 
of every Dominion Government in order to realize the 
reasonableness of this reluctance. There is scarcely one 
independent working Ministerial majority in any Colonial 
Parliament, and the life of more than one Dominion 
Ministry hangs by a single thread. It were irrational to 
expect their heads to come to London this year unless some 
more urgent cause can be adduced for an Imperial Con- 
ference than any of its advocates have so far advanced, 
Needless to say Overseas statesmen are always welcome 
guests whom we are all delighted to see in our midst, but 
we fully understand their hesitation to come and confer 
in person in the absence of any positive or constructive 
agenda. For the purpose of establishing Imperial 
Preference on some such lines as were laid down by Joseph 
Chamberlain, i.e. giving Colonial goods an advantage over 
foreign goods in the markets of the Mother-country corres- 
ponding to the advantages enjoyed by British goods in 
Colonial markets, the Canadian, Australian, and New 
Zealand Prime Ministers would probably be willing to risk 
a hazardous absence from home whatever may be the case 
as regards General Smuts, who has probably more affection 
for the League of Nations than for the British Empire. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Bonar Law is said to have pledged his 
Government to adhere to Cobdenism at any rate for a 
year or two. In this case, the policy of Imperial Reciprocity 
would be temporarily taboo. Is it? 


THERE is, however, nothing to prevent the Dominions 
inviting the Home Government to a Conference at one or 

other of their capitals to discuss any subjects 
ay a and they choose. Nor is there any valid reason 

e Mountain 

against the acceptance of such an invita- 
tion by our Prime Minister, by the Colonial Secretary, 
the War Minister and the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
to say nothing of the President of the Board of Trade. 
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We renew a suggestion which we put forward in 
previous numbers of the National Review because it 
appears to be the only practicable method of securing any 
Imperial Conference in the near future. If the mountain 
cannot come to Mahomed, Mahomed must go to the 
mountain. We are aware that it is not palatable to stay- 
at-home politicians who imagine that the sun rises and 
sets at Westminster, and who are averse to what they regard 
as a “dangerous precedent.” It would undeniably form 
a precedent, not because of its danger, but because of its 
success. It would encourage Westminster statesmen who 
may be insular or parochial in their outlook, to think 
imperially, by making them realize the British Empire, 
which in these degenerate days only serves to decorate an 
occasional peroration. The proposal of an Imperial Con- 
ference in the Dominions should be welcome to Mr. Bonar 
Law, to the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Novar and Mr. Amery, 
all of whom take an intelligent interest in what used to be 
called “‘ Greater Britain””—with which the future of these 
Islands is indissolubly bound up unless Britain is to 
relapse into a third-rate Power, negligible in Europe and 
impotent everywhere else. As the British Government 
would appear to be the single Government in the Empire 
—not Commonwealth—at the moment commanding an 
adequate Parliamentary majority it alone is free to travel ; 
and if the Dominions can agree among themselves upon 
a venue, they should lose no time in pressing Mr. Bonar 
Law to make the admirable new departure of holding an 
Imperial Conference away from Downing Street. 


Ovr brilliant contributor, ‘ Centurion ”’—concerning whose 
identity there is keen speculation—inquires elsewhere in 
Humiliation this number whether Politicians understand 

Politics, coming to the conclusion that they 
are as inept in their own sphere as in most others. We 
have had sensational illustrations of this obtuseness during 
the past month when the Bonar Law Government invited 
disaster so as to ensure the maximum of humiliation to 
themselves. Almost everyone who was not a politician 
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realized that they were simply asking for trouble. These 
reverses were rendered all the more exasperating to their 
supporters by the fact that even had the results been the 
other way the Government would have been little better 
off. It was a case of taking much risk for no commensurate 
gain. Against the victims of these misfortunes we have not 
a word to say—we are only sorry for them, though we 
confess to being surprised that such experienced politicians 
as Sir Arthur Griffith Boscawen, Mr. J. W. Hills, and Colonel 
Stanley should have consented to play their allotted rdles, 
To mere outsiders like ourselves, ignorant of “ practical 
politics,” it has long been apparent that modern con- 
stituencies are not “‘ sacks” that can be pitch-forked about 
at the convenience of Party Whips. Three unfortunate 
constituencies, namely Mitcham, Willesden, and Edge Hill 
(Liverpool), had all sustained contested elections so recently 
as last November; strenuous efforts resulting in the retum 
of Conservative members by substantial or magnificent 
majorities. They were demonstrably satisfied with their 
sitting members and had no desire whatsoever for any 
change. We can therefore appreciate their annoyance on 
being suddenly and simultaneously informed that repre- 
sentatives sufficiently robust to survive an exciting election 
had suddenly discovered that their indifferent health neces- 
sitated their retirement from Parliament and that conse- 
quently their constituents must endure another dose of 
electioneering ! Nor were they mollified on learning that the 
official Conservative candidate would in each case be a 
complete stranger of whom they knew little except that 
at a time of general Conservative triumph he had been 
rejected by his previous constituents. It was enough to 
make a saint swear. 


Sir BoscaAWEN can only see “treachery ” in his 
downfall at Mitcham and invites the public to swallow 
; the cock-and-bull story palmed off on him 
oo by some local wag, namely that Mr. Catterall 
eel (who came out at the eleventh hour as an In- 
dependent Conservative), had been “put up” by the Labour 
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Party in order to divide the Conservative vote. We know 
nothing of Mr. Catterall’s candidature ; but the mere fact 
that he polled nearly three thousand votes indicates the 
resentment aroused in Mitcham Conservatives by the manner 
in which the then Minister of Health had been dumped on 
to their backs, as also by “‘ the wibble-wobble” over Housing 
and the incomprehensible anti-French and pro-German policy 
into which Sir Arthur Boscawen and his colleagues appeared 
to have drifted and of which no Minister has hitherto con- 
descended to give any coherent account. Sir Arthur imagines 
that but for “‘the treachery ” of Mr. Catterall and his friends 
the Independent vote would have been added to his own 
score, giving him a handsome majority over his Labour oppo- 
nent. That is, on the obsolete “‘sack”’ theory, namely that 
blocks of voters can be labelled ‘‘ Conservative,” ‘‘ Liberal,”’ 
or “ Labour” as the case may be and transferred en masse 
to any candidate bearing the same label. We, on the con- 
trary, are inclined to think thatin the absence of Mr. Catterall, 
Independent voters would either have abstained or in a large 
measure have supported Labour by way of protest against 
official treatment of the constituency and the mysterious 
pro-Germanism of Downing Street which we devoutly 
hope may prove to be a passing phase. ‘‘ Mitcham” was 
a facer for His Majesty’s Ministers, resulting as it did in 
a Labour triumph in a Conservative constituency. It 
revealed ineptitude in the Whips’ office. It was accentuated 
by ‘ Willesden,’”’ where Lord Derby’s brother, Colonel 
Stanley (then Under-Secretary for the Home Office), had 
been imported from Lancashire to fight a capable Liberal 
candidate who had got within a thousand votes of victory 
at the General Election and who, being now presented with 
“a sitter,” obtained a majority of about 5,000. 


OncE more mere outsiders were stupefied, because another 
vacancy had been created at Liverpool, and if any Stanley 
lost a Liverpool seat we should be prepared 
to eat several hats. Our wiseacres elected, 
however, to dispatch Colonel Stanley on a forlorn hope in 
Middlesex and to invite Mr. J. W. Hills (then Financial 
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Secretary to the Treasury), to Liverpool. Mr. Hills hag 
but recently lost his seat in Durham, and as he has of late 
years been politically associated with Lord Henry Bentinck, 
and sentimental Socialism in home affairs and Round Table 
views on foreign affairs, and as he is frequently patted on 
the back by the Manchester Guardian, can we be surprised 
that Liverpool Conservatism, which—pace the Right Honour. 
able Alderman Sir Archibald Salvidge—demands somewhat 
stronger meat, should have failed to rally on such an 
occasion? It makes one realize what an appalling void 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain left in British politics when we find 
intelligent and capable men like Mr. Hills, who were en- 
thusiastic Chamberlainites, drifting off into what may be 
termed ‘‘ the school of Mush and Slush.”” Thanks to these 
astounding performances three safe seats, occupied by 
members who would have continued to support the Bonar 
Law Government, were wantonly thrown away—two being 
presented to Labour and one to the Wee-Frees—while a 
wave of depression and disgust swept over the Conservative 
ranks. Indeed, this accumulation of stupidity was so 


stupefying that suspicious people could hardly resist inquir- - 


ing whether it was purely accidental. Many of the persons 
around the present Prime Minister succumbed to the 
Coalition microbe. Some of them conceivably desire to 
see the Ministry weakened so as to provide a pretext 
for reviving the Coalition. The authors of this triple 
electioneering disaster may be subtle knaves unless they 
be marvellous fools. | 


Tue Prime Minister had no option but to bow to the 
inevitable. As seats could not be found for Ministers 
Reshuffle rejected at the General Election their posts 
must be transferred to more successful col- 
leagues. The ensuing Reconstruction distinctly strengthened 
the Ministry, though chiefly the outer offices to which it. is 
the fashion to relegate everyone identified with the Die-hard 
movement. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who was making 
an excellent Postmaster-General, replaces Sir Arthur 
Boscawen as Minister of Health, the Postmaster-Generalship 
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being taken by Sir William Joynson-Hicks, who has at last 
full scope for his considerable abilities. His place at the 
Overseas Trade Department passes to Colonel A. Buckley. 
Major A. B. Boyd-Carpenter, the eloquent son of an elo- 
quent father, replaces Mr, Hills as Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury ; Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson—a champion 
of economy—becomes Under-Secretary to the Home Office ; 
and Mr. H. B. Betterton, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Labour. Last, but by no means least, 
Mr. Rupert Gwynne, the courageous and capable Member 
for the Eastbourne Division, becomes Financial Secretary 
to the War Office. The Die-hard spirit is therefore fairly 
strong in the Ministry, but deplorably weak in the Cabinet, 
which will need liberal applications of “ginger” from the 


| outside. 


PossIBLy more important than any changes in the Govern- 
ment is the reconstitution of the Party Organization. 

Viscount Younger—Sir George having had the 
ay good sense to retain his name—relinquishes 

the Chairmanship of the Unionist organiza- 
tion, in which he has made much history, in favour of 
Colonel F. 8S. Jackson, M.P., who is better known as a 
cricketer than as a politician. He will assuredly have the 
goodwill of the entire Party in undertaking this onerous 
task at a critical moment, and we sincerely hope that he 
may make good. The Party is singularly fortunate in that 
Admiral Sir Reginald Hall—who as Director of our Naval 
Intelligence during the War did so brilliantly as to arouse 
professional as well as political jealousies—has patriotically 
assumed Sir Malcolm Fraser’s post as Principal Party 
Agent. It is good news that Lord Younger is to be our 
Treasurer vice Lord Farquhar—made an Earl by Mr. Lloyd 
George for services that remain undisclosed, probably for 
very good reasons. As an enthusiastic upholder of the profli- 
gate Coalition regime Lord Farquhar’s control of Conserva- 
tive Party Funds had long been regarded askance. We trust 


- that Lord Younger may see his way to institute a proper 


audit, as.it is monstrous that there should be huge Secret 
LXXXI 18 
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Party Funds raised no one knows how by no one knows who, 
administered without any questions being asked, and 
squandered for aught the public knows to the contrary, 
improperly. Under this abominable and utterly corrupt 
system there is nothing to prevent American billionaires 
contributing so extensively to the Unionist funds as to 
make them a dangerous factor in Unionist policy—while 
any foreign plutocrat may pay the Liberal piper so as to 
ensure a continuance of Free Trade music. Pan-German 
profiteers in all probability support other Party funds s0 
that Pan-Germanism may have useful friends in the British 
Parliament. We know that Bolshevist money has found 
its way to the Bolshevist section of Labour, and we are not 
surprised at the rumour that credits the sinister Stinnes with 
having bought a section of British Trade Unionism. The 
whole Augean stables of the Secret Party Funds is in clamant 
need of cleansing. They form a standing menace not only 
to the purity of British government but even to the 
safety of the State. International financiers with “ spiritual 
homes’ beyond the Rhine played no small part in making 
this country unready for war in 1914. They have played 
an even greater part since the Armistice in converting 
the Allied victory into defeat. Open Party Funds would 
be the most salutary reform that could be instituted in 
a country whose body politic is more vulnerable to the 
operations of international moneybags than any other 
community. Democracy can never be “safe” so long as 
parties can be got at through their Secret War Chests. 


One of the least attractive characteristics of ex-Coalition 
Ministers is that they are bad losers. There is nothing 

sporting in their attitude. This has done 
0 ma as much as anything to discredit them in 

the eyes of the English, who are a sporting 
people and who admire sportsmanship. It might have 
been imagined that after sixteen unbroken years of official 
life, over the burdens of which the ex-Prime Minister was 
constantly moaning and groaning, a respite would be 
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welcome, and that Mr. Lloyd George would rejoice in his 
liberty and cheerfully wish God-speed to successors entering 
upon the damnosa herediias of the Coalition—that as a 
patriot he would be only too anxious to see the ghastly 
muddles and messes he had made at home and abroad 
disentangled and cleared up—that his attitude in fact 
would combine serenity with sympathy. Not at all. Very 
different is the demeanour either of the ex-Prime Minister 
or of the colleagues whose appalling incompetence landed us 
where we are—who wrecked our prestige by everywhere 
selling our friends to their and our implacable enemies. 
Their one idea if they can’t get inside the present Cabinet 
is to “ queer the pitch” for Mr. Bonar Law. The Lobby is 
rife with the intrigues and manceuvres in which these 
disgruntled politicians are supposed to be engaged. They 
differ from one another as men always do, as to methods. 
Some ex-Ministers are incapable of open disloyalty and 
would hesitate to take any active step to destroy a Conser- 
vative Government. But they are at one in resenting 
the fate they brought on themselves last October, and while 
some frankly admit that office is indispensable to their happi- 
ness, all are genuinely convinced that their services are 
indispensable to the State. Probably the most reckless is 
Lord Birkenhead, who instead of feeling grateful to the 
Conservative Party for allowing him to attain authority 
of which he proved himself unworthy, and for enabling him 
to enjoy a life pension of £5,000 per annum for a short 
spell of work, the ex-Lord Chancellor is furious not with 
himself, as he should be, on account of his miscalculations, 
but with everybody connected with the Bonar Law 
Government. There is nothing he would not do in order 
to destroy it, and when The Times Parliamentary Corre- 
spondent invites us to ‘‘dismiss” the notion that Lord 
Birkenhead is plotting a ‘“ Unionist” cave, we discount 
his advice, while admitting the inaccuracy of the word 
“Unionist” in connection with any operations by ex- 
gallopers of the Ulster army who subsequently rode . 
with Sinn Feiners. 
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At the last General Election Mr. Bonar Law observed 
with his usual accuracy : 


The way in which agriculture has been shoved from 


Only One pillar to post, by passing Bills and then repealing them, 
Remedy has enormously aggravated the position of agriculture, 
For that alone we owe them some compensation, 


There has been no improvement in the interval, on 
the contrary, and things have now reached such a pass 
that arable farming in this country is on the verge of 
collapse. A deputation, representing the National Farmers’ 
Union, the National Union of Agricultural Workers and the 
Agricultural Section of the Workers’ Union, recently waited 
on the Prime Minister to learn whether the Government had 
anything to propose by way of salvaging this vital industry, 
and if so, what. The farmers’ spokesman (Mr. R. R. 
Robbins, Chairman of the Committee of the Farmers 
Union) established by independent economic testimony 
that farmers had lost £2 on every acre of wheat grown, 
£3 on barley and oats, and from £10 to £15 on potatoes, 
and were now faced with the. prospect of a return to 
“ranching.” The pitiable plight of the agricultural 
labourer was set forth by Mr. R. B. Walker, who emphasized 


the collapse of wages agreements and mentioned that | 


present wage offers were as low as 20s. 10d. per week, } 


or 5d. per hour, which meant a relapse to a lower standard 
of living than obtained in pre-war days, which ‘‘ by general 
consent constituted nothing short of a scandal in rural 
life.’ Had such a case been brought before the Prime 
Minister of six months ago the deputation would have been 
flattered with seductive phrases and roseate promises; 
both farmers and labourers being given to understand 
a benevolent Government would do something sensational 
on their behalf. This is not Mr. Bonar Law’s way. As 
he had only cold comfort for agriculturists he did not 
provide any hot air. Certainly the comfort was very 
cold. While rehearsing the palliatives that were politically 
possible, such as credit facilities, rating reform, adjust- 
ment of prices, the Prime Minister recognized that the 
only effective measures were politically impossible. As he 
put it: 
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What you seem to ask is that something should be done by the Govern- 
ment to prevent the fall in the production of foodstuffs. It seems to me 
that that is only possible in one of two ways—either by a big subsidy, the 
extent of which no one can foresee, or by Protection. 

As regards the subsidy, you know that that was tried, and that it was 
found impracticable, and I do not think there is any possibility of any large 
subvention by the State to this industry to help it to get on to an economic 
pasis. As regards Protection, I think you know, as well as I do, that the 
public is not ready for that, and you could not get a majority for it. That 
also seems to be shut out. 


No less discouraging was this further statement : 


But with regard to your larger questions, I do not see what can be done, 
or what you could expect the Government to do. You come to me and say 


the position is very bad, and you ask the Government to put it right. We 


should be only too glad if we were able to do so: we realize the position in 
which your industry is placed, but I do not see any practical scheme by 
which that can be done. 


The following exchange of views subsequently took 
place between the Prime Minister and the Deputation : 


Mr. Walker: I want it to be quite clear that we have submitted our 
joint case, but we are not committing ourselves this morning to any par- 
ticular policy in the statements we have made. We think at the moment that 
it is the duty of the Government, faced with the crisis that you have 
admitted exists, to tell us if they are prepared to deal with it. We have got 
your answer, very clear and plain, and very unsatisfactory from our point 
of view. 

The Prime Minister: I realize that. 

In the course of further discussion Mr. Dallas said that they on the 
Labour side were on the best of terms with their employer friends. There 
was no quarrel between them. They thought it would help the labourers 
very much indeed if the Wages Board was re-established. 

The Prime Minister: A Wages Board existed in good times; that is the 
difference. 

Mr, Robbins: The organizing of the industry on a strictly economic basis 
would involve untold hardship, not only upon a large number of farmers, but 
also upon a very much larger number of workers. During the transition 
period the distress would probably be appalling. 

Mr. Bonar Law, in the course of further discussion, said : 

There really is only one remedy, and that is Protection. 


Tuat Protection is the only remedy for agricultural 
depression has long been self-evident to everyone capable 
of facing the problem without prejudice. 
Nowhere in the world has agriculture been 
able to come into existence without the 
protection either of geography or of a tariff. In no 
civilized country is agriculture suffering to-day anything 
like the depression that has overtaken British agriculture 
and which threatens to engulf it. Our agriculturists are 
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alone in being liable to have dumped upon them at any 
moment any surplus stock that any other country may 
for any purpose desire to get rid of at any price. Only 
British Governments would stand supinely by and allow 
a key industry to be ruined without lifting so much as 
a little finger to save it. Since the treason of Sir Robert 
Peel in the ’forties, when the pass was sold for a megs of 
pottage to Messrs. Cobden and Bright representing urban 
jealously of rural England, there has been little or no 
constructive or reconstructive economic statesmanship in 
any political Party save during the brief interlude from 
1903 to 1906, when Joseph Chamberlain made his magnificent 
effort as a “‘ Missionary of Empire” to stop the rot. No 
political leaders have taken the trouble to explain to 
urban and industrial England, which now rules the roost, 
that British agriculture is as valuable to our towns as their 
own immediate industries—that its bankruptcy involves 
yet more unemployment. It must also be admitted that 
neither landowners, farmers, nor labourers have hitherto 
had any common policy, but have allowed themselves to 
be exploited by rival politicians and class warriors. They 
gave little support to men like Mr. Henry Chaplin who 
had the root of the matter in them. 


Nowapays relatively few persons believe in Free Trade, 
which does not exist nor ever has existed, though it 

; was found a convenient fetish by Radical 
heal demagogues and Conservative Micawbers, 

” who were too lazy to look facts in the face. 
Mr. Bonar Law is the first Prime Minister since Peel's 
betrayal to proclaim the elementary incontestable fact 
that agriculture without Protection must perish. Can 
this be made intelligible to the towns? Not by people 
who don’t believe in it, and who only took it up as 4 
political cry, Tariff Reform was admittedly launched on 
inadequate spadework. There had been no preliminary 
propaganda, For this Mr, Chamberlain was not responsible, 
as he was bound to move when he did by the intrigues of 
colleagues who were both Cobdenites and Little Englanders. 
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Then again the nomenclature was unfortunate. Tariff 
Reform was a bad slogan, as few people knew what it 
meant. Protection would have been far better, but was 
discarded as a concession to the weaker brethren who 
would run away in any event. The Protection of British 
Employment against Foreign Dumping could surely be 
made palatable and popular in the towns—linked as it 
should be with the cause of Empire? A big constructive 
economic policy, based on the defence of British industries 
against hostile competition and. Imperial Preference, would 
appeal to the British people if advocated on its merits 
and not as mere vote catching. Cobdenism may be the 
superstition of middle-aged mandarins, of certain University 
Dons, of international manipulators of other people’s 
money, but it is certainly not the creed of the younger 
generation of Englishmen or Englishwomen who take no 
interest in it. Is the Conservative Party to wait until 
Protection has been taken up by Labour, as is inevitable 
in the near future under pressure of this terrible unemploy- 
ment crisis which is hideously aggravated by the manner 
in which Politicians of all Parties have dealt with 
Reparations ? 


TuE British public was gratified by an exhibition of efficiency 
by Scotland Yard which on the authority of the Home 

Secretary, at the suggestion of the Irish Free 
a State, arrested over a hundred reputed Irish 
desperadoes scattered throughout the United 
Kingdom. The promptitude with which suspicious but un- 
suspecting characters were laid by the heels during the week- 
end of March 11th was most gratifying, showing as it does 
that our police keep a close eye on dangerous customers. 
It subsequently transpired that the list of suspects had been 
supplied to the Home Office by President Cosgrave during 
a recent visit to London, coupled with a request for their 
arrest. As the British Government was responsible for set- 
ting up this unhappy Dominion, and as the latter is clearly 
imperilled by the war waged upon it throughout Southern 
Ireland, Mr. Bridgeman naturally felt that he had no option 
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but to accede to the very reasonable demand that men who j 
were making English soil a basis for hostilities against ‘the’ | D¢ 
Irish Free State should be laid by the heels. The arrested 
men and women, many of whom are as dangerous to England TH 
and Scotland as to Ireland, were deported to the Sister 
Isle in H.M.S. Castor and are there interned. The Labour Mi 
Party, which appears to be anxious to commit the maximum , a0t 
blunders in the shortest possible time, instantly and violently 
espoused the cause of the deportees and was enabled, through * 
the weakness of the Speaker, to consume a disproportionate It 
amount of Parliamentary time in “ bally-ragging” Mr, bet 
Bridgeman, who, however, remained perfectly imperturbable | co 
and as a layman allowed the Attorney-General to establish the aw 
legality of his proceedings. All reasonable people were 
satisfied that everything had been done decently and in hs 
order, the rights of British citizens being fully safeguarded 


by an Advisory Committee to which the Deportees have { : 
access. We need have no fear of any excessive severity in 
by any British authority. On the contrary. Weakness th 
is our chronic danger. Everything Irish is comic, if not wi 
grotesque or tragic. There is surely something peculiarly " 
comic in the Bolshevists of the Clyde demanding British hs 
protection for Irishmen against an Irish Free State. We al 
were always told that once Ireland was Free all Irishmen / th 
would love one another. But the only freedom so far a 
visible in Free Ireland is freedom to kill, burn, and bomb. . 
Tae Morning Post has lately added to the number of its . 
public services by setting an admirable example in curtailing * 

those Divorce Court reports that seem to be le 
Teac the chief stock-in-trade of many journals, In | -¥ 

the absence of all regulation on matters of ¢ 
good taste and decency in this laissez-faire community, 
every editor does what is right in his own eyes, with the } 4 
result that many popular prints have become unfit for fi 
family reading owing to the shameless manner in which they it 
pander to the prurient part of the population. London’s ¢ 
evening papers are a positive scandal. The only remedy is : 
not to read them, which the writer has found to be a saving ' 
of valuable time without losing anything worth having. 


DO POLITICIANS UNDERSTAND POLITICS? 


Taz Government’s unfortunate defeats in the by-elections 
last month will be a blessing in disguise if they lead 
Ministers to reconsider their policy and bring it into closer 
accord with the wishes of loyal Conservatives. The elec- 
torate returned Mr. Bonar Law last year to power with a 
satisfactory majority. It gave him a blank cheque, trust- 
ing to his character and his well-known straightforwardness. 
It recognized the extraordinary difficulties that had been 
bequeathed to him by the incapacity and criminal 
cowardice of the Coalition. He had indeed to clear up an 
awful mess, and his supporters were not unduly impatient. 

Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill between them 
had all but involved us in a gratuitous war with the Turks 
on issues which concerned no British interest. They had 
at the same time adopted a policy of deliberate hostility 
to France which acted as an encouragement to Germany 
in refusing to make her Reparation payments. In Ireland 
they had betrayed the loyalists and created an anarchy 
which they pretended to call peace. In India and Egypt 
they had surrendered the power of supervision and control 
which is essential until the Indian and Egyptian peoples 
have completed their political education. In Mesopotamia 
and Palestine they had contrived since the Armistice to 
throw away £153,000,000 of British money in setting up 
a rickety Arab State and attempting to manufacture a 
home for Bolshevik Jews. To the United States they 
had been so weak as to give what was practically an 
1.0.U. payable on demand for £900,000,000, and bearing 
interest at an excessive figure. 

At home a problem of the first magnitude had been 
left for the new Government in the housing question. It 


- was due in the first instance to the crazy folly of Mr. Lloyd 


George, whose budget of 1909 brought down the number 
of small houses built in the four years 1906-9, which 
was 320,000, to 58,000 built in the four years 1910-13. 
Thus a deficit of 270,000 houses was produced by mad 
finance before the War; and that deficit was subsequently 
increased by the enforced suspension of house-building 
during the War, and by various war measures, such as 
the rent control Acts. The mischief was intensified by 
the deplorably wasteful housing policy of the Coalition, 
which provided a microscopic number of indifferent dwel- 
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lings at exorbitant cost to the tenant and taxpayer, and 
drove private enterprise out of the building business. 

Add that taxation had been forced up to a frightful 
figure, and that hordes of parasites in the shape of multi- 
tudes of officials had been allowed to settle in all the 
Government departments and to interfere with almost 
every branch of the citizen’s life, and we have some idea 


of the troubles with which Mr. Bonar Law and his col- 


leagues had to cope. It would not be just to overlook 
the impoverished and dilapidated condition of the heri- 
tage which the Coalition handed down to them. The 
osition was far worse even than it was in 1886 when 
rd Salisbury obtained office after the ruinous years of 
Gladstone. Almost everything for which the nation fought 
in the Great War had been imperilled or actually thrown 
away. The very unity of the United Kingdom had been 
destroyed. Not one single penny of cash for Reparations 
had been extracted from Germany to lighten the burden 
of the British taxpayer. 

Five months have now gone by, however, and there 
has been time for Ministers to turn round and make their 
plans. What has alarmed Conservatives throughout the 
country is that no new plans are visible, but that on the 
most vital points the policy of Mr. Bonar Law seems 
identical with that of Mr. Lloyd George and the Coalition. 
Take our relations to France for example. Conservative 
feeling throughout the country is for firm and unflinching 
support of our most faithful ally and friend. Conservatives 
never understood Mr. Lloyd George’s conduct and shared 
M. Chéradame’s opinion, that it was due to the influence 
of cosmopolitan financiers round him and the subtle pro- 
paganda of the pro-Germans and Pan-Germans who are 
always busy in our midst. They could not discover why, 
if it was mischievous for Germany to pay France and 
England the amount due for Reparations, it should be 
beneficial for England to pay the United States £900,000,000 
in cash. They scratched their heads in vain efforts to 
find out why a British Government was idiotic enough to 
permit taxation in Germany to remain on such a footing 
that where the Englishman paid a pound, the German 
paid a shilling. They tried to understand why Sir John 
Bradbury, the British representative on the Reparations 
Commission, always voted against France; and why Lord 
d’Abernon, the British Ambassador in Berlin, always 
advised that German pleas and excuses, however impudent, 
should be accepted. 
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What independent Conservatives now see is that all 
these deplorable developments persist under Mr. Bonar 
Law. On May 5, 1921, in a debate in the House of Com- 
mons, all parties agreed that France and Belgium ought 
to be supported in an occupation of the Ruhr valley if 
Germany continued her fraudulent default in her Reparation 
payments. There was no dissent. Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Clynes blessed this policy. All were convinced that it 
would really provide a guarantee against further German 
bad faith, and that “‘ with the Ruhr gone, industrial Ger- 
many withers.” If the occupation at that date, nearly 
two years ago, was postponed, it was only because of a 
fresh crop of German promises of immediate amendment, 
none of which have since been kept. The Germans last 
year defaulted once more, after their payments had been 
enormously scaled down and indeed reduced to derisive 
figures. M. Poincaré and the French, very reasonably as 
it seems to nine out of ten Conservatives, decided that 
they had had enough of German promises and that they 
must at last put an execution into the domicile of their 
extremely prosperous debtor. It would have been per- 
fectly simple for the British Government to support the 
French in this line of action. But instead of so doing, 
Mr. Bonar Law held aloof, adopted what the Daily Mail 
has justly christened the “‘ neuter” attitude, and tolerated 
nagging attacks on the French. Every French proposal 
has been met with hostile criticism, some of which can be 
traced to his entourage. The French military authorities 
have under the treaty of peace the right to control all 
means of communication in the occupied territory should 
they chose to exercise it. But when they are courteous 
enough to ask us for permission to use the railways in 
the British area, they are met with niggling complaints 
and their requests are granted grudgingly or altogether 
refused. When the French Government is covertly ap- 
proached by the German industrialists with terms such 
as they think France will accept, M. Poincaré is accused 
of intriguing behind England’s back, though the plain 
fact is that England under Mr. Bonar Law has refused to 
have anything to do with this Ruhr business. Thus the 
old Allies and friends are drifting apart, for want of energy 
and faith on the part of the present Ministry. 

I make bold to say that the correspondence which 
the Daily Mail has been publishing for the past four 
months shows the strength of Conservative feeling on this 
question. The country is quite sound at heart. The 
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rank and file of Conservatives are not pro-Germans., They 
expected of Mr. Bonar Law the same kind of courage and 
decision which he showed with such honour to his name 
in the black days of August 1914. For it was his initj- 
ative, let us never forget, by tendering his support to 
Mr. Asquith when Mr. Lloyd George and more than half 
the Liberal Cabinet were still for peace at any price and 
abandonment of the French, that enabled Mr. Asquith to 
stand by our Allies. I do not think Frenchmen can ever 
ignore this; and if only Mr. Bonar Law would trust his 
own instincts and get away from the paralysing influence 
of bad advisers and people who profess to speak for the 
City, he might even now close the breach with France 
and renew the Entente in its old strength. It was the 
firm belief of Conservatives in November 1922, when they 
voted for him, that he would return to the foreign policy 
which King Edward and Viscount Grey developed with 
the full consent and support of Conservative leaders, of 
close friendship and unflinching co-operation with France 
and Italy. 

In the case of France we must either be with her or 
against her. The danger of the neuter policy on our part 
is that it may gradually compel her to realign her policy 
and come to some understanding with the Germans, which 
would certainly not be to our interest. That she would 
do so willingly is quite improbable, but if her people are 
led to believe that we are leaving them in the lurch, they 
may decide to accept the offers which the German indus- 
trialists are even now tentatively making. While the 
Germans ply us with anti-French propaganda, they are 
equally busy plying the French with anti-British propa- 
ganda. An American friend of mine recently visiting 
Berlin and the French and British fronts in occupied terri- 
tory made this interesting discovery. And in the Near 
and Middle East, German agents are still actively stirring 
up every sort of trouble for the British Empire. There is 
good reason to believe that the cash, arms and explosives 
supplied to the Republicans in Southern Ireland come in 
large part from Germany, and the employment of a German 
expert to destroy the Mallow viaduct on the Great Southern 
and Western Railway was notorious. It is for these 
inveterate enemies that we are sacrificing French sympathy 
and affection. 

That a considerable part of the Conservative Press 
has shown rottenness is perfectly true. But the greatest 
Conservative newspapers, the Morning Post and Daily 
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Mail, have been absolutely firm on this issue. They have 
not been pro-French but pro-British, seeing that the most 
vital British interests are bound up with French success 
in the matter of obtaining adequate Reparation payments. 
Unless such payments are enforced, it may be taken as 
certain that Germany will be left in a position to start a 
new war at an early date, because France will be crippled 
with debt and with the vast cost of reconstruction, and 
we in this country shall be in as bad a plight with the 
heavy annual cash payments that have to be made to the 
United States and with our crushing system of taxation 
to pay for the damage Germany did. Germany alone 
would be left with industries and finances intact—if the 
French were so foolish as to clear out of the Ruhr before 
they obtain what they want—with no war debt, with no 
national debt, with no municipal debt, and with a large 
preponderance over France in population. If Germany 
has lost Alsace-Lorraine and part of Poland, France for 
the time being has lost all usufruct of her devastated 
area, and England has lost Southern Ireland. The net 
result has thus so far been favourable to the Germans, 
for the colonies which have been taken from them never 
paid their way. They will have won the peace with a 
vengeance if they evade the Reparation charges. 

In the matter of Mesopotamia, Palestine and Con- 
stantinople, Conservatives hoped that Mr. Bonar Law 
would have got rid of these dangerous encumbrances at 
the first opportunity. Unfortunately there is as yet no 
sign that the waste of British money on these commit- 
ments in the East is to be checked. No doubt the 
Government would urge that it was difficult to withdraw 
in face of the Turks before a final peace is concluded, and 
in that argument there is a certain amount of reason. The 
tisk is that through dilatoriness and the tricks of the 
mandarinate at the Colonial Office, the British occupation 
of these areas may be continued indefinitely. Between 
them they have cost the country at the rate of over 
£40,000,000 a year since April 1919, which is considerably 
more than the British taxpayer is now paying the United 
States. They have also brought us in a rich crop of ill 
will. In America we are accused of making immense 
profit out of Mesopotamia, though the American Govern- 
ment was very careful to refuse the mandate for Armenia, 
which would probably have been just as lucrative as 
Mesopotamia. If it is said that we cannot withdraw in 
Justice to our friends, let it be remembered that this 
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excuse might have carried conviction in days before the 
British Government withdrew from Southern Ireland; and 
also let it be remembered that we simply have not the 
men or the money required to police the whole Middle 
East. The troops and aircraft tied up there are wanted 
in Egypt and in Ulster. The cash spent there would 
nearly suffice to take a shilling off the Income Tax, thus 
conferring an enormous benefit on our trade. As for 
Palestine, it is sheer folly to pay out good money in order 
to set up a “national home” for the Jews, who are quite 
capable of taking care of themselves without coming on 
the British taxpayer. The mere fact that the Labour 
Party has been bought by the Zionists to support this 
wild scheme should render Conservatives suspicious of it. 
Instead of clearing out of Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
Ministers have cut down the Army by 23,000 men and 
have left weak detachments of British troops locked up 
at Constantinople, at Bagdad and Mosul, hundreds of 
miles inland, and in Palestine. The reason why the late 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, a most capable strategist 
and a loyal Conservative, so insistently advocated with- 
drawal from these Eastern commitments was the grave 
military weakness and the financial exhaustion which 
such dissemination of our small forces caused. Quz trop 
embrasse mal étreint. 

In India and Egypt, again, Conservatives are still 
looking in vain for a policy of firmness. The repeated 
attacks on British subjects and British troops in Egypt 
have been treated with a weakness which it is difficult to 
explain. In no single case has a criminal been punished, 
and the country is relapsing slowly into disorder. Similar 
—though much less serious—abuse of freedom led the 
United States Government to change its attitude in the 
Philippines. There, too, almost complete independence 
was in process of being granted to the native population, 
when anxiety as to the results compelled the Americans 
to make a firm stand against premature Filipinization. 
The Wood-Forbes Report, drawn up for President Harding 
at the end of 1921, advised that ‘‘ under no circumstances 
should the American Government permit to be established 
in the Philippine Islands a situation which would leave 
the United States in a position of responsibility without 
authority.” The Report further recommended that “ the 
present general status of the Philippine Islands continue 
until the people have had time to absorb and thoroughly 
master the powers already in their hands.” Venality 
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and incapacity marked too many of the Filipino officials. 
In Egypt to-day there is a Government which is costly, 
inefficient and incapable of maintaining public order with- 
out martial law, the odium of which rests on the British ; 
and this country is responsible for its mistakes. The 
British are gradually drifting into the very position of 
“responsibility without authority”? which the American 
people and Government declined to accept in the Philippines. 

There are no signs that the attempt to introduce that 
constitutional monstrosity, dyarchy, the child of Mr. 
Curtis’s fantastic brain, is proving any more successful in 
India. So far, there is no example of a tropical country 
making representative government work. Its introduction 
in India was a curious departure, just at the time when 
it was so very evidently breaking down in Europe. In 
Italy, representative government has been superseded for 
Cesarism under Signor Mussolini. In Southern Ireland, 
there is only the shadow of it. In Germany, the autocrat 
has been dethroned, but the autocracy of men like Stinnes 
and Thyssen remains. In Russia, there is the crudest 
despotism enforced by exile and execution. Indeed it is 
quite doubtful whether any people but the English, who 
invented it, and the English of America and the Dominions 
who inherited it, have the ability to make of representative 
government any success. Even here, with the advent of 
a party which is openly out for plunder and disorganiza- 
tion of the national life, as are the Labour-Socialists, we 
do not know whether it can last long. Conservatives feel 
that the Government in its Indian policy would have done 
well to watch the advance or regress of the Indian people 
under the reforms already granted, before sanctioning 
further changes. It will be most perilous to reduce the 
Indian Army, as Lord Inchcape proposes, before we see 
the results of the Indianization of the Administration. 
The British officials are rapidly clearing out or being 
cleared out of the civil service, which is no longer attract- 
ing British candidates. That in itself is a tremendous 
revolution. At the same time the cost of government is 
tising because democratic administration is always lax, 
extravagant and inefficient. Heavy taxation will inevi- 
tably engender discontent and render a strong army more 
than ever necessary. 

A Conservative Government should have no misunder- 
standing as to the extent to which the Conservative Party 
is Unionist, though Conservatives have sincerely accepted 
the treaty with the Free State. But while they are anxious 
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to act in good faith to the feeble administration which 
has been set up in Dublin, and which has so far been quite 
unable to restore order, they are agreed that Ulster should 
be treated with sympathy and justice. Mr. Bonar Law 
on such an issue is not likely to go far wrong. He has 
always been a loyal friend of the Ulster people, whose 
good qualities he perfectly understands. The real risk 
arises from the fact that the Colonial Office, which deals 
with the Free State, is stuffed with “ wild men” whom 
the Coalition placed in it. Mr. Curtis, for example, the 
manufacturer of dyarchy in India, is there, and is credited 
by those who know with no inconsiderable share in the 
manufacture of Irish anarchy. He is believed to have had 
-@ hand in the singularly unsatisfactory negotiations with 
the ‘‘ murder gang,” and to have been one of those who 
‘explored avenues” for the satisfaction of Collins, De 
Valera and Erskine Childers, and the ruin of the loyalists 
in tribal Ireland. He is certainly in some part responsible 
for the lamentable surrender by which the Free State is 
able to set up a customs frontier around Ulster; and he 
is known to have brought and suggested every conceivable 
form of pressure on Ulster to accept what we now see to 
be the squalid misery of Celtic government from Dublin. 
So far as he can go in sacrificing Ulster, he will go. He 
is also, rightly or wrongly, believed to be in favour of 
handing over British money to the Free State and to be 
promising it large loans. In view of his past, Conserva- 
tives have a right to ask that his disturbing presence 
should be removed to some department where he can do 
less mischief. Sir William Harcourt used to say that 
England had been saved by her Philistines and France 
ruined by her ideologues. Mr. Curtis is perhaps the most 
perfect type of ideologue that this country has ever pro- 
duced. He is highbrow and doctrinaire from the tip of 
his toes to the crown of his head, with no experience of 
men and only a sublime assurance of his own superior 
insight, which events in Ireland and India have not 
hitherto justified. If his predictions as to the enthusiastic 
loyalty of the Free State had been known to the public 
_ no further confidence in his judgment would have been 
possible. 

The fact is that the leaders of all political parties in 
this country have gone astray. Politicians, they do not 
seem to understand their own business—politics. On their 
own dunghill they are showing themselves failures. Yet 
it is quite certain that no Conservative would depose 
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Mr. Bonar Law to make Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George 
or Mr. Ramsay Macdonald king. Every fault which the 
Conservative administration has shown marks in a yet 
higher degree the other official parties. Most of the Con- 
servative blunders are, as has been seen, due to legacies 
from the action of these parties or persistent pressure from 
them. But this should not blind us to the fact that in 
England there is now the danger that what has happened 
in Italy will be repeated. The Italian people turned to 
Signor Mussolini because it had tried the older political 
parties and found them utterly rotten. Not one of them 
had any will of its own or any determination to uphold 
Italian interests. All of them were pervaded with the 
vague sentimentalism which is so ruinous in national 
afiairs. The basis of national policy is national interest, 
or let me say, enlightened selfishness. A politician is a 
trustee and has no right to be generous at his -people’s 
expense. This is a truth which is often forgotten in this 
country. If I am pro-French it is not because of abstract 
sentimentalism—for that in such matters leads nowhere— 
but because I am convinced that the special interests of 
England and the British Kmpire are best served by deter- 
mined support of France, and because I feel that Germany 
is still the enemy of this country. 

But when we look at our marvellous parties, what do 
we find? There is not one of them, except perhaps the 
Conservatives, and they only timidly and tentatively, that 
dares to pronounce itself for England. Mr. Lloyd George 
and his accomplices, Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Chamberlain, 
seemed to have ‘‘a down” on any man or party or country 
friendly to the British Empire. They were for Germany 
against France; they were for Sinn Fein against the 
loyalists in Tribal Ireland ; they were for the Republicans 
in Ulster against the Ulstermen in their desperate struggle 
with crime; they released the Sinn Fein criminals and 
gunmen in this country who murdered relatives of the 
R.LC., set English factories and dwellings on fire, and 
attempted to create a reign of terror. Mr. Asquith was of 
precisely the same kidney. He made speeches on behalf 
of the Southern Irish murder gang, inveighed against the 
R.LC. and the “ Black and Tans,” and had never a word 
of praise for these young Englishmen who were risking 
life in a desperate struggle with crime. He constituted 
himself the official British advocate of Sinn Fein. He 
has never had the courage to speak out plainly against 
such wicked examples of waste as our occupation of Meso- 
VOL, LXXXI 14 
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potamia and Palestine, probably because he is afraid of 
the Jewish influence. As for Labour, no one has any 
doubt that it represents no British interest. If it did, 
its organ would not have been stealthily subventioned 
by the Indian anarchists, by the Zagloulists in Egypt, by 
Sinn Fein in Ireland, and by those brutal tyrants, Lenin 
and Trotsky, in Russia. Wherever Germany is concerned 
it may be trusted to speak in German accents. It dances 
to the pan-German tunes almost as faithfully as Mr. Lloyd 
George did. If anyone can give an intelligible explanation 
of this mystery, I am sure the Editor of the National 
Review would be glad to publish it. Why did Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald on the outbreak of war make precisely the 
speeches which the German propaganda would have sug- 
gested to him? Why did he declare that the war came 
because ‘‘the Admiralty was anxious to seize any oppor- 
tunity of using the Navy in battle-practice” ? Why is 
he still so extraordinarily anxious to protect the interests 
of the German billionaires such as Stinnes? Why does 
he not urge that the capital levy which he is demanding 
for this country should be first tried on Germany, in 
obtaining, say, £2,000,000,000, a share of which would 
pay off our debt to the United States ? 

That the Labour-Socialist Party is persistently against 
the nation is shown by its every action. It had demanded 
impatiently the creation of the Irish Free State, but it 
was the first to shriek when the Government in this 
country arrested a gang of most dangerous conspirators 
against the Free State—Irish gunmen who were plotting 
arson and murder here and preparing to levy war on the 
British people. In the same way, now that some faint 
signs of an improvement in trade are showing themselves, it 
has done its best to cause fresh uncertainty and unrest by 
raising anew the suicidal demand for a capital levy and 
inciting the miners to a new strike. The papers seized 
by the police in the arrest of the Irish offenders show 
that these anarchists and Republicans regard the Labour 
leaders as their tame accomplices, and it must be said 
that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and his friends have done 
their very best to justify that belief. 

The Conservative Party, by tradition and faith, is pre 
eminently the party which stands for England and her 
vital interests; and if the Conservative Party of to-day is 
to survive the next election, it must still stand for England. 
The real question is whether there is enough “ pep and 
punch ”’—to use an Americanism—in the Conservative 
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Party to save Conservatism from its flabby machine poli- 
ticians, and thus to enable it to save the country. If 
not, as I have said, the clear alternative is a suspension 
of Parliamentary government and a resort to such methods 
as Fascismo has applied in Italy, in face of a similar 
though even more dangerous situation. This country is in 
no circumstances going to surrender itself tamely into the 
hands of Labour extremists who would wreck everything 
in a few months. But all thinking men would infinitely 
prefer the sounder means of protecting the nation and the 
Empire by constitutional means. What is certain is that 
Mr. Bonar Law, by holding aloof from France and making 
no effort to obtain serious payments from Germany, has 
obtained no support in the country, but has alienated tens 
of thousands of voters. They will not trouble to go to 
the polls when there is no difference between the Con- 
servative Tweedledum and the Liberal Tweedledee.” They 
will not vote for a Conservatism which, except in name, 
is indistinguishable from the programme of Mr. Lloyd 
George. They returned the present administration to power 
not to continue Coalition methods, but to get rid of them 
once for all, and if the administration continues to act on 
Coalition lines, then it is riding for a certain fall. But it 
has still time to amend its ways. The hour of repentance 
is not for ever gone. What the nation needs is a cautious, 
economical policy. At home it wants to see order vigor- 
ously enforced and treason punished, not treated as a 
joke; agriculture encouraged in the present critical period 
by such common-sense methods as Denmark employed a 
generation ago; and British industry assisted by relief 
from taxation and adequate duties on foreign manufactured 
goods. Abroad, it desires no more adventures and no 
more crusading in the East, but the withdrawal from the 
mandated areas to concentrate in Egypt (which is vital to 
us), and energetic support of France and Belgium in 
“searching the German pockets.” 

CENTURION 
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AN EXCURSION WITH LORD ROBERT 
CECIL 


Nous nous mélons de beaucoup de choses sans necessité, 
In a small book I published in the spring of 1918, which 
nobody read, I threw doubts on the practicability of 
President Wilson’s scheme for a League of Nations being 
accepted by the democracies of Europe, unless such a 
change of heart occurred in the peoples themselves as only 
a new Revelation would be likely to bring about. It seemed 
improbable that he would succeed where the Antonines 
had only partially succeeded, where the Popes of Rome, 
Henry IV of France, and lastly Napoleon had failed. I 
wrote an article for the Westminster Gazette suggesting 
these doubts, but my friend Mr. J. A. Spender refused to 
print it, not wishing, as he said, to put any obstacle, however 
trivial, in Wilson’s way. 

I was surprised, therefore, one day in February 1922 to 
receive from Mr. Herbert Fisher a letter couched in friendly 
terms, informing me that owing to the pressure of pazrlia- 
mentary engagements upon his time he found himself 
obliged to relinquish his place on the Mixed Commission 
which had been appointed by the League of Nations to 
prepare a scheme for the Limitation of Armaments, adding 
that the Prime Minister was anxious for me to take Mr. 
Fisher’s place on the Commission as the representative of 
Great Britain. The suggestion made no appeal to me. 
But being naturally squeezable, when it was explained to 
me that I was asked to undertake the task because I was 
supposed to have had long and varied experience of Army 
organization, and because a civilian with even a slight 
knowledge of military terminology was difficult to find, 
I accepted. 

The nature and composition of this mixed Commission 
were not easy to understand, and I afterwards found that 
many of my colleagues shared my bewilderment. I was 
told to remember that although I was to go to Geneva at 
the head of the English section of the Commission, and to 
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represent this country, I was not in any way to consider 
myself a representative of the British Government; a 

lite member of the Foreign Office called upon me in order 
to make this distinction perfectly clear; and my attention 
was specially drawn to a resolution of the General Assembly 
of the League of Nations, which was interpreted to emphasize, 
} go it seemed, a distinction that I found afterwards some 
of the Governments, especially the French and Italian, 
treated as unintelligible. 

A meeting of the Commission under the Presidency of 
M. Viviani, having been summoned to take place in three 
, weeks’ time, and Paris having been chosen for the meeting, 
I received from Geneva sheaves of memoranda and moun- 
tainloads of statistics. A cursory examination of them 
disclosed that the Assembly of the League of Nations had 
laid strict injunctions upon the Commission to produce 
either a draft treaty or a draft plan for Disarmament 
before the next meeting of the Assembly in the month of 
September; that the Council of the League of Nations 
took no particular interest in the matter; that nothing 
had been done by the Commission beyond the collection 
of statistics, procedure to which every secretariat has 
recourse when unable to get constructive ideas from its 
directing authority. Having no predilection for academic 
discussion, I determined that I would not go to Paris unless 
some member of the Commission was ready to lay before 
it a draft plan for Disarmament as a basis of discussion ; 
or failing this, that I was in a position to do so myself. 
} As there was no time to be lost I got at once into communica- 
tion with the League of Nations Union, composed of a body 
of men who, acting under the daily stimulus of Lord Robert 
Cecil’s enthusiasms, have kept alive, in spite of official 
lukewarmness, interest in the League. I hoped that from 
that source I might obtain the help I needed; I was not 
disappointed, and the plan for the Limitation of Armaments 
which I finally laid before the Commission was based upon 
an ingenious scheme, the author of which was a member 
of the League of Nations Union, whose abilities would have 
retained him among the heads of his profession had he not 
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omitted to remember that the Athenian Democracy perse- 
cuted its great soldiers as well as its great thinkers; this 
being the way, as a wise man once said, of ignorant and 
jealous mobs and their leaders. The scheme which I had 
adapted to the purpose before me had been intended by 
its author to be what it may ultimately become, a comple- 
ment or schedule to a more ambitious proposal. This 
proposal has recently been propounded at Geneva by Lord 
Robert Cecil. It has been published, and is now well known 
as his proposed Treaty of Guarantees for International 
Security. In February 1922 Lord Robert explained, and 
since then he has made his conviction clear in many speeches, 
that he has never believed in limiting armaments by common 
agreement among the Powers of the world, except in 
connection with a Treaty or series of Treaties guaranteeing 
the respective states from unprovoked aggression. The two 
plans were and are, in his view, inseparable, complementary 
of each other. But I had come during the war into close 
touch with French statesmen and soldiers, and having, as 
I believed, some perception of French ideas and methods, 
it seemed to me an essential condition of obtaining any 
measure of success in the direction of disarmament, that 
England and France should have a common understanding 
of each other’s aims and a common policy. I made it, 
therefore, my business to ascertain the views of my French 
colleagues on the Commission and of my French friends 
then in power in France. It became at once apparent to 
me that, while ready to allow a draft plan for the Limitation 
of Armaments to be discussed by the Commission, the French 
Government, and consequently my colleagues, who in 
theory in no way reflected the ideas of the official leaders 
of their nation, but in practice invariably did so, would 
refuse at that time to permit any discussion at all upon 
Lord Robert’s proposed Treaty. I therefore determined 
to use such parts of the plan for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments, which I had brought with me to Paris, as seemed to 
me most likely to meet with acceptance by the French. 
It was this amended scheme that I subsequently laid before 
the Commission. 
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In February of last year I found the French not only 
reasonable, but kindly disposed. The plan was explained 
by me to the President of the Republic, M. Millerand, whose 
friendship I had been fortunate enough to gain during the 
early years of the war, and to M. Poincaré, who had also 
shown me much kindness. [ laid it privately before some 
of the most intelligent French soldiers, and also before one 
or two members of the Military Committee of the Senate. 
If there was one salient fact that emanated from these 
conversations, it was the complete absence from 'the minds 
of French statesmen and soldiers of those “ militarist 
ideas” that have been attributed to them during the past 
few months. I can only say that I got a far more sympa- 
thetic hearing, more encouragement from the French to 
persevere and press on with my scheme for disarmament, 
than I received either at home or from the representatives 
of any of the other States upon the Mixed Commission. 

As the General Assembly of the League of Nations had 
authorized the increase of the Commission by one or two 
members, the question arose of getting these members 
appointed. I had been elected a Vice-President of the 
Commission, so it became my duty to discuss names with 
the President of the Commission, M. Viviani. We soon 
came to an agreement, and on returning home I suggested 
that Lord Robert Cecil’s name should be laid before the 
Council of the League whose function it was to elect the 
additional members. It was represented to me that Lord 
Robert, holding as he did strong views in favour of putting 
forward at once his Treaty scheme, might be an inconve- 
nient member of the Commission, that he was certain also 
to take the wind out of my sails, and so on. My reply was 
that I had no sails, and that Lord Robert’s name compared 
with the other names suggested was as London is to 
Paddington. 

I remembered my first vision of Lord Robert as a small 
boy helping to drag his illustrious father, who was seated 
on a fur rug, up and down the great gallery at Hatfield ; 
and then, rather later in his career, riding a pony up Arlington 
Street, astride with his face to his pony’s tail. Anyone 
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capable of these feats might accomplish disarmament, or 
indeed any other miracle, more readily than the excellent 
but less doughty champions who were proposed to me in 
his stead. So to the subsequent meeting of the Commission 
we went together. 

Meanwhile the political situation in Europe had under. 
gone a change. It was soon clear that the moment was 
unpropitious for a discussion of a scheme of disarmament 
with any chance of making progress. With the full sym. 
pathy of my French colleagues I proposed in open session 
of the Commission to postpone all discussion of my scheme, 
and that it should be sent up in its original draft form to 
the Assembly, with a statement that under existing circum- 
stances it was desirable to postpone further discussion of 
its principles and details until the spring of the current 
year. 

The Commission, however, preferred to appoint a sub- 
committee to examine the plan during the course of the 
summer, with instructions to its harassed secretariat to 
prepare yet a further batch of statistics. This was done. 

Since then, however, as is well known, Lord Robert has 
laid before the Commission his Treaty of Guarantee; a 
proposal carefully worked out as far as was necessary for 
his purpose. Taken together with my scheme for the 
Limitation of Armaments as a basis of the schedule necessary 
to his Treaty, proof has been furnished that a body of men, 
if they set to work in the spirit in which its framers drafted 
the American Constitution, can provide Europe, and if 
encouraged, not only Europe, but the whole world, with a 
workable scheme for International guarantees against 
sudden aggression, and for the consequential limitation of 
armaments in time of peace. 

It is one thing to frame a workable constitution based 
on sound principles, adapted to the needs of mankind. It 
is quite another to obtain for such a constitution acceptance 
at the hands of the many independent States whose moral 
federation is involved in the conception of a League of 
Nations. 

The second half of Lord Robert Cecil’s task seems far 
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harder of accomplishment than the first. There are several 
indispensable conditions to the fulfilment of his hopes. 
Europe and America have got to understand what France 
stands for in the congeries of nations; what the submer- 
gence of French genius would mean to that amalgam of 
ideas and labour which is called by the name of civilization 
or progress. They must also recognize the dangers to which 
France is exposed in the future, as she has been in the 
past, multiplied a thousandfold by the greater destructive- 
ness of the weapons and methods of war. The late war, 
differentiated in such terrible fashion from wars of the 
past, is no index to the catastrophic nature of the next 
one. Old men, even middle-aged men, statesmen, sailors, 
soldiers, or publicists, close their eyes to these unpleasant 
possibilities. It is so much easier to ring the old changes, 
to trot out the old platitudes. Balance of power, dominion 
of the seas, splendid isolation, Italia irredenta, Punion 
sacré, Deutschland iber alles are patriotic sentiments. Alas, 
they are rendered nugatory in the face of submarines, 
aircraft, deadly chemical gases, that reduce to impotence 
the impulse that launched men into battle when a battle 
was a tournament. There are no signs that in our country 
these new factors, the totally new conditions under which 
a fresh war will be fought, are faced by the men who if 


_ war should come will be responsible for its conduct. Some 


of our younger sea-officers, a few of the younger soldiers, 
and all the younger airmen understand. But they are 
powerless, dumb before their superiors in rank and the 
professional risks of saying what they think and fear. 
When Lord Robert Cecil rises to speak before an 
assemblage representing the League, you feel that he shares 
the anxieties of the younger seamen and soldiers as to the 
inadequate means of our nation, or indeed of any other, 
to counter the menace of another war. His solution is 
different from theirs, but his whole mind is obviously 
concentrated upon what he believes to be the best antidote 
to the poisonous fumes with which a future war is certain 
to saturate the civilized world. Who cannot wish him well ? 
He knows that when Claudian stood on the Pincian Hill 
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and watched the Roman slaves pulling down the ancien} 
altars to build the new basilicas, that the poet had no 
intuition that he was watching the subsidence into darkness 
for a thousand years of a great civilization. 

Perhaps Lord Robert knows that the French, with their 
quicker intuition, have realized that, failing the Pact they 
were promised by England and America, if they would 
accept the Covenant of the League of Nations as an integral 


part of the Peace Treaty—a promise subsequently broken— | 


they must seek security for their children and children’s 
children wherever they can find it. Who can blame them, 
knowing as they do the menace of the future and the 
uselessness of the old methods of defensive warfare, which 
are as antiquated since 1914 as our Martello towers on the 
Sussex coast ? Who can blame them if they try to safe- 
guard themselves by drawing their potential enemy’s teeth 
beforehand, and by rendering the provision of weapons of 
war by Germany as difficult as possible? If they could 
deprive Germany of every ounce of iron and coal that she 
could lay hands on in wartime, France would be mad in 
the present conditions of the world not to do so. That, 
of course, is the open secret of the Ruhr, the very simple 
riddle of the Rhine. Lord Robert, in a speech delivered 
by him recently in Geneva, is reported to have said that 
the only criticism of his plan for a treaty of guarantee 
that was not destructive came from one of his French 
colleagues in the Assembly. He was referring to M. de 
Jouvenel, Editor of Le Matin, a Senator, and not unlikely 
one of these days to be Prime Minister of France. As the 
years of politicians are counted, M. de Jouvenel is young. 
He has never concealed his sympathy for a league, although 
he holds strong views as to its regional limitations, in view 
of the attitude of the United States. He realizes the 
menace to his country as clearly as did Marshal Foch, 


when the Marshal could hardly bring himself to attend | 


the séance at Versailles at which the Treaty was signed. 
M. de Jouvenel knows that France was sold; that her 
danger is far greater than it ever was from the hordes of 
Attila or William the Second; that the old maxims of 
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Jomini no longer apply, and that the axioms of military 
science will have to be revised. The French, because the 
menace to France is more acute than it is to this country, 
have realized sooner than we have that the only way to pre- 
vent war is to remain at war. The only counter to modern 
war is to make it impossible for your enemy to wage it. 

There is another method, another solution. It is that 
for which Lord Robert Cecil stands as the most conspicuous 
protagonist. Lord Robert perhaps realizes by now that 
France is the pivot of the League of Nations. Her neces- 
sities make the League a necessity. France is the keystone 
of the arch that Lord Robert is toiling to construct. He 
must know the imperfections of its structure; the unfortu- 
nate selection of Geneva as its locus, one of President, Wilson’s 
worst inspirations; the absurd dependence of the Council 
upon “experts ’—a class of men who have failed in the 
various pursuits of their professions ; the ludicrous composi- 
tion of the Council, its non-relation to the Assembly; the 
secret jealousy of the Governments that puff incense at 
the League—from a distance. On the other hand, he has 
felt the pulse of an Assembly of men drawn from fifty-one 
nations, and he knows that among all these men there is 
no one who can command attention as he can. 

The phrase “‘empty happiness”’ was applied by the 
ancient Greeks to day-dreams. If the League remains a 
source of empty happiness to those who are satisfied with 
academic discussions, the French will remain in the Ruhr 
and on the Rhine till every man who fought in the Great 
War is in his grave. The French know better than we 
do that the law of every civilized country serves three great 
purposes, it punishes crime, redresses wrongs, decides dis- 
putes; and they would gladly see the Code Napoléon given 
wider application through the medium of a League. But 
they also know, although we seem to forget it, the truth of 
what Fulke Greville said nearly four centuries ago, that 
“the Germans are a long-breathed nation, where many 
strokes hardly leave any print.” 

The problem before Lord Robert Cecil is the problem 
of French security. The peasantry of France, laborious 
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and peaceful, the French bourgeoisie, thrifty and unwar. 


like, ask for security. There is no military class, no | 


Junkerdom in France. Their army is the people. Its 
leaders are sprung from the people. Unfortunately this is 
not the case in Germany. A nation cannot unlearn in 
half a dozen years, especially after defeat, the lessons of a 
century taught in every school in the land. The “shining 
armour” of which the world heard so much is only put 
away in a cupboard. It will take time to render it rusty 
and useless. The occupation of the Ruhr, however, is a 
palliative, not a cure; an expedient, not a policy. All the 
sanest Frenchmen are aware of this. A High Court of 
Justice for Europe, with regional forces provided, as M. Emile 
Bourgeois pointed out from the beginning, to ensure that 
its provisions become operative, is a policy. That the 
League of Nations in its present form can fulfil the hopes of 
its founders is a dream ; but modified and expanded it may 
yet save Europe from herself. 

_ My excursion with Lord Robert Cecil taught me this, 
that thanks to his influence and character, if he will rely 
mainly upon France, he can negotiate the big fence before 
him sitting astride with his face to his pony’s tail. Without 
the help of France he will take a nasty fall. 
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WHEN GERMANY OCCUPIED FRANCE 


“JT suGGEsT that a comparison be made by an impartial 
court between Germany’s occupation of France in 1871 and 
the French occupation of Germany in 1923,” our old 
acquaintance, Count Johann von Bernstorff, recently 
declared. An excellent suggestion, indeed. Comparisons 
are always instructive—although dangerous at times. At 
all events, let us sit as an impartial court and compare the 
two epochs. 

In 1871, Prussia, having defeated France, imposed a 
war indemnity of £200,000,000, despite the fact that the 
entire war had been fought on French territory and that 
Prussia, so to say, had not even suffered as much as a 
broken window. To be sure that France paid to the very 
last penny, Prussia stipulated in the Peace Treaty that the 
German Army would occupy nineteen French departments, 
equivalent approximately to the area of Scotland, as a 
guarantee. ‘These nineteen French departments were to be 
evacuated only one by one, according to payments made 
by France. And, in fact, the last German soldier left the 
French soil in September 1873, when the last French million 
had been paid. 

In 1919, France and her Allies, having defeated Germany, 
did not impose a war indemnity, but merely asked reparation 
for the terrible destruction of life and property. These 
reparations, at the London conference of May 1921, were 
set at £6,600,000,000, of which France and Belgium were 
to receive about £3,600,000,000. Unfortunately, France and 
her Allies committed an enormous blunder in not exacting 
guarantees. The Treaty of Versailles stipulates but one: 
the left bank of the Rhine. It has some value as a guarantee 
of security—but it has absolutely none as a productive 
guarantee. The Allies on the Rhine could not receive a 
single pfennig in taxes, nor were they permitted to take 
so much as a stick of wood without payment. In 
consequence of this, Germany paid nothing—or next to 
nothing. That is why France and Belgium have decided 
to take productive guarantees. They have decided to 
render productive the Rhineland already in their hands 
and to occupy the Ruhr, the principal mining and industrial 
centre of their debtor. 

Between the two occupations—that of some fifty years 
ago and that of to-day—there is therefore one resemblance : 
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both have been effected to obtain productive guarantees, 
To be sure to get her 200 million pounds sterling, Germany 
in 1871 took a strong grip on nineteen French departments, 
To be sure to get something on their three billion pounds 
sterling, France and Belgium have caused Germany to 
mortgage the Rhineland and the Ruhr. ‘“ We shall not 
hold this mortgage a single day longer than it is absolutely 
necessary,” stated both Premier Poincaré and Premier 
Theunis. By this they mean that they will evacuate the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr as soon as they have been paid— 
just as the Germans did evacuate the east of France as soon 
as they had been paid. 

Here we have the only analogy between the two occupa- 


tions. Aside from that, all is different. The people in 


the occupied territory in 1871 were not possessed of the 
same state of mind as those of 1923, when the tables have 
turned ; nor have the French ever thought of employing 
in 1923 the beastly methods that the Germans employed 
in 1871. 

President Thiers, who was in 1871 at the head of the 
French Government, and who was possessed of a large 
soul in a little body, had but one idea—the execution of 
every clause in the Peace Treaty as soon as possible, in order 
to be rid as quickly as was humanly possible of German 
occupation. He wrote a characteristic letter on May 4, 1871, 
after the conclusion of the peace preliminaries, before the 
Treaty of Frankfort had been signed. This letter was 
addressed to General Von Fabrice, Commander-in-Chief of 
the German troops of occupation. It was as follows: 


When, with deep pain, I was obliged to sign the peace preliminaries, I resolutely 
decided to accept the inevitable, as I saw that, despite all, France had more to 
gain from an immediate peace than from the continuation of a war that had 
deplorable inception and which was carried on in an equally deplorable manner. 
Having come to this conclusion, so cruel for me, I did not desire to re-plunge 
my country into war because of an inconsequence. 

I thought of but two things—to make a definite peace with Germany ; and 
to end our civil war. I cannot imagine therefore that my intentions can be 
misunderstood. 

My confidence in the fecundity of my country has always been great; and 
it is this confidence that has caused me to contract engagements that are terribly 
cruel. Then again, I had thought, and I still think, that every day that France 
delays the revival of her commercial and industrial activity, she will suffer a 
hundred times more than any good that may accrue to her from an attenuation 
of the peace terms by further agitation. 


It is thus that President Thiers addressed himself to 
the German Commander-in-Chief. It is very doubtful 
whether Count von Bernstorff could produce before any 
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court a similar missive addressed in 1919 by President 
Ebert either to Foch or to Degoutte. It is still more doubtful 
whether President Ebert has issued instructions to his 
“ Regierungspresidenten ”’ of the Rhineland and the Ruhr, 
similar to those issued by President Thiers to the Prefects 
of the French departments occupied by Germany. 


VERSAILLES, February 11, 1872—noon 

I have already issued, and I again reiterate the formal order whereby all 
conflict with the German Army and its leaders must be carefully avoided. This 
order is of highest importance, as it concerns to the greatest degree the safety of 
the State and the alleviation of the suffering inflicted by the occupation. 

Two points in particular must be given every consideration—the billeting 
of the German troops, and the celebration of religious ceremonies on Sundays 
and holidays by the Germans. 

With regard to billeting, housing facilities must be arranged for as soon 
as possible, and care must be taken to be on good terms with the local heads of 
the German Army, so that they may have no pretext whatsoever for complaint. 

With regard to religious ceremonies, assure the Germans of all facilities, 
so that they may follow out the precepts of their faith. Should you be unable 
to decide the French priests to lend their churches for a few hours, find premises 
for religious worship elsewhere—preferably the Town Hall. 

Break any resistance that may be offered by the mayors, who cannot 
insist in refusing your requests, which are in the higher interests of the State. 
Speak in the name of the Government and enforce obedience. 

Serious motives cause me to order these dispositions. 

(Signed) A. THIERS. 


Not only did President Thiers desire to avoid all unpleas- 


_ ant incidents, but he even wanted the French officials to 


show every courtesy towards the German occupying forces. 

Incidents that occurred during the celebration in honour 
of the birthday of the old Kaiser Wilhelm, March 22, 1872, 
are typical. 

Eight days before the birthday celebration, an order 
was issued by Berlin advising General Von Manteuffel, 
Commanding the Army of Occupation, to cause his troops 
to celebrate the day as solemnly as if they had been in 
Germany. Joy was to be shown everywhere in military 
reviews, parades, military music, artillery salvos, and 
special dinners for officers and men. 

Count de Saint-Vallier, who was then French High Com- 
missioner with the German Army of Occupation, advised 
President Thiers of this order, and asked: ‘“‘ Is it necessary, 
in order to be perfectly correct, that our Prefects and Sub- 
= call on the German commanders and leave their 
cards ?” 

To this President Thiers replied : 


We are now at peace with Prussia. We therefore owe the German Govern- 
ment the usual politeness extended by one friendly Government to another— 
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as the Germans claim to be now that peace has been made. ... We must 
not ask our military leaders to observe these calls, as their souvenirs of the 
war are still too recent and too painful to ask them to forget so soon. But, I 
think that our Prefects and Sub-Prefects ought to pay the usual visit demanded 
by etiquette, without too much show. I think that a personal visit would be 
much better than simply the leaving of a card. 


Such was the spirit that prevailed in French official 
circles during the German occupation of France from 187] 
to 1873. Is there anything approaching this in official 
circles of the Rhineland and the Ruhr during the present 
occupation ? Has President Ebert ever issued instructions 
as dignified as those issued by President Thiers? And, 
what would the Germans say if, on the next birthday of 
Premier Poincaré, the French troops were to parade and 
French artillery fired salvos in Dusseldorf and in Essen? 
Would the German officials pay their respects to General 
Degoutte and to High Commissioner Tarard?.. . 

Let us see now the spirit that prevailed in German mili: 
tary circles during the occupation of France. It was a spirit 
of domination and of conquest. It was a spirit of brutal 
authority. The conquerors did not allow a single demon- 
stration on the part of their victims. Not a single act, 
not a single word, not a single gesture of insubordination 
was permitted to pass without severe punishment. 

The first incident took place in July 1871, at the Palace 
of Versailles. 

General Von Manteuffel, Commander of the German 
Army of Occupation, came to see President Thiers, but made 
a mistake of one day in the appointment. He called just 
twenty-four hours sooner than he had been expected, and 
arrived in the midst of a luncheon offered to French generals 
and deputies. President Thiers saw that he was obliged 
to ask him to lunch ; but there were two prominent French 
soldiers present, Marshal MacMahon and General Ducrot. 


The Marshal refused to shake hands with General Von | 


Manteuffel, and General Ducrot refused to sit at the table 
with a Prussian. President Thiers took General Ducrot 
to one side, and said : 


It is absolutely necessary in the interests of the Republic to show one’s self 
to be polite with a personage who by his official standing is entitled to all our 
respects. However, if you cannot support his presence, I permit you to leave. 


And General Ducrot retired. 

The incident, however, did not escape the attention of 
General Von Manteuffel, who, immediately after lunch, 
called on the French Minister of War, and asked for immediate 
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apologies, which both Marshal MacMahon and General 
Ducrot were obliged to present. 

Another incident that occurred several weeks later, was 
more serious. A fight had taken place between German 
soldiers and French civilians in the suburbs of Paris, and 
two German soldiers were wounded—one mortally. The 
French civilians who were guilty of this murder were arrested 
and judged at Melun. The attitude of the French magistrates 
and of the Prosecuting Attorney was irreproachable. The 
latter demanded the application of the severest penalties, 
but the jury, carried away by the oratory of Lachaud, who 
was one of the most eloquent of French lawyers, gave a 
verdict of acquittal. 

Prince Bismarck was furious when he learned of the 
verdict. On December 7, 1871, he addressed a note to his 
Paris representative, Count Von Arnim, of which General 
Von Manteuffel, himself said: ‘‘I am really surprised at 
its brutal violence and outrageous perfidy.” 


Were it possible (Bismarck wrote to his ambassador) for us to adopt the 
judicial doctrines of the Melun Court, the law of reprisal would cause us to leave 
unpunished all murders of Frenchmen residing in German territory. But the 
moral culture and the honourable sentiment of the German people exclude anything 
of the kind. ... In the future, with regard for German feelings, we shall not 
hold ourselves back, but shall be obliged, in similar cases, to demand the extradition 
of the culprits and, should this extradition be refused, to arrest other Frenchmen 
and take them as hostages to Germany. We may even be obliged, in cases of extreme 
necessity, to take even more severe measures. .. . 


Never before had such a brutal threat been recorded in 
diplomatic archives. If, in 1921, after the acquittals of the 
Leipzig Court, one of the Allied Governments had sent a 
similar note to Berlin, what would Germany have said ? 
What would the rest of the world have said ? 

This continued for thirty months, from March, 1871, 
to September, 1873. An imprudent phrase in a newspaper 
article, or a strong expression of opinion in public, gave 
immediate rise to reprisals. A small Parisian sheet, the Soir, 
having, for instance, remarked that “‘the inhabitants of Nancy 
turned from the Germans in disgust, when they encountered them 
in the street, as from so much detritus,” the entire German staff 
frothed at the mouth with rage. And, the following day, 
when the Mayor of Nancy called on General Von Treschkow, 
the German Commander, to ask him a promised favour, the 
latter replied in red rage, banging his fist on the table: 
“The detritus of the streets can accord nothing to those 
who thus qualify it.” 

Another example of the treatment accorded by the 
VOL. LXXXI 15 
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Germans, is that of a monument put up near the Marne in 
memory of forty-nine French soldiers, who had been made 
prisoners by the Prussians during the war, and who were 
shot down when they tried to escape. The inhabitants rather 
imprudently engraved the following inscription on this 
monument : 


Here the Prussians have massacred forty-nine French soldiers, who had been 
disarmed and were without defence, being prisoners of war, August 25, 1870. 


The German Headquarter Staff immediately demanded 
that the Mayor of the town who had permitted this inscription 
be court-martialled, and General Von Manteuffel spoke of 
sending a squadron of Uhlans to forcibly remove the 
inscription. 

This same general, who, despite all, showed himself to be 
human enough and generous enough during the occupation, 
having learned that contrary to the orders of President 
Thiers, a theatre had been put at the disposition of the 
German troops for their religious services, wrote to the 
President at once: 


I beg your Excellence to give immediate orders that theatres shall no longer 
be offered to us for our religious services. This causes my blood to boil, just as it 
does that of my soldiers. 


And Count de Saint-Vallier, the French High Commis- 
sioner, himself wrote to President Thiers : 


You know how the Germans are touchy and how much they stand on ceremony. 
In my daily business with them I must show a great deal of reserve and circumspection. 
I am also forced to ask much from the staff of my mission. I consequently beg 
that you send me only secretaries who will not offend the Germans and who will be 
persona grata”’ to them. 


A mountain of similar documents might be piled up and 
produced before the impartial court demanded by Count 
von Bernstorff. They would clearly show the marked differ- 
ence that exists between the occupation of 1871 and that of 
1923. There can be no question as to the verdict of an 
impartial jury: on one side stands brutality ; on the other 
leniency and self-restraint. 

But the most impressive document before the court would 
indeed be the Treaty of Frankfort itself. It stipulated that 
the French must pay before March 4, 1874, an indemnity 
of £200,000,000. ow the last penny of this indemnity was 
paid on September 5, 1873—six months before the time set. 

The old Kaiser Wilhelm I was amazed when he heard that 
he would get his money before it was due. He called 
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himself on the French Embassy in Berlin and, seizing the 
hand of the French Ambassador, Count de Gontaut-Biron, 
he exclaimed: “I can’t find words to express my astonish- 
ment and admiration! It is simply wonderful!” 

Of course, it must indeed have seemed wonderful to a 
German monarch. France had lost at the terrible game of 
war, and she was willing to pay. A Prussian cannot under- 
stand this: if he loses, he never pays. 

It was so fifty years ago—it is so to-day. But France 
and Belgium will see to it that, at least once in the history 
of the world, Germany, having lost, will pay. 


STEPHANE LAUZANNE 
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THE DUTY OF AN ADVOCATE 


THERE is no subject the public are more fond of discussing, 
upon which they are apt to form stranger views, than the duty 
of an advocate. They seem incurably affected by two fixed 
ideas—both of them wrong. First: That it is immoral for 
an advocate to conduct a case in which he does not believe, 
Second: That in criminal cases the prisoner always 
confesses his guilt to the advocate, and so aggravates the 
original sin. 

Dr. Johnson, with his admirable good sense, answers the 
first point when he said to Boswell : 


Sir, a lawyer has no business with the justice or injustice of the cause 
which he undertakes . . . the justice or the injustice of the cause is to 
be decided by the judge. Consider, Sir, what is the purpose of Courts of 
Justice? It is that every man may have his cause fairly tried by men 
appointed to try causes. A lawyer is not to tell what he knows to be a 
lie; he is not to produce what he knows to be a false deed ; but he is not to 
usurp the province of the jury and judge and determine what may be the result 
of legal argument, as it rarely happens that a man is fit to plead his own cause; 
lawyers are a class of the community who by study and experience have 
acquired the art and power of arranging evidence and of applying to the point 
of issue what the law has settled. 


Boswell’s objection that one man may have a better 
advocate, and so an unfair advantage, he makes short 
work of by pointing out: There must always be some 
advantage, and it is better that it should be had by talent 
rather than by chance, and he adds: 


If lawyers were to undertake no causes till they were sure they were right, 
a man might be precluded altogether from a trial of his claim, though were 
it judicially examined it might be found a very just claim. 


When one remembers how many cases proceed from a 
county court almost unquestioned to the House of Lords, 
which that august assembly often over-rules, one sees how 
impossible it would be for an advocate to express a safe 
opinion on an ex parte statement. Also, as Johnson points 
out, everyone knows that the barrister is a paid advocate 
and knows therefore he is only presenting the best aspect 
of one side. This is why the first rule of advocacy is 
that the advocate must never express his personal opinion 
of the case he is engaged in, as Mr. Justice Darling admir- 
ably put it in a recent address. His business is not to 
affirm, but to submit. 

Boswell, drawing the Doctor with his usual skill, falls 
back on the theory that the arts of advocacy may injure 
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a man’s integrity in private life, but with no better success. 
Johnson will have none of it: 


Sir, a man will no more bring the artifice of the Bar into the common inter- 
course of society than a man who is paid for tumbling upon his hands will 
continue to tumble on his hands when he should walk on his feet. 


With regard to the second point. A long personal 
experience of criminal work in the courts has never re- 
vealed such an incident. However, such a confession is 
possible and did, in fact, occur in a famous case, and there 
is a judicial decision upon its effect. That decision raised 
no new point; it was merely declaratory of the existing 
practice which had obtained from time immemorial. 

It was given under these circumstances : 

Lord William Russell was found murdered at his 
home in Park Lane on May 6, 1840. Suspicion fell on 
Courvoisier, his Swiss valet, who was arrested and subse- 
quently tried at the Old Bailey before three judges, one of 
whom was Baron Parke. The prisoner was defended by 
Charles Phillips, a counsel who had come over to England 
from the Irish Bar with a great reputation for eloquence. 
For the first two days of the trial things went fairly well 
for the defence. Then some awkward evidence was called 
to show that certain plate which had been stolen from 
Lord William’s house at the time of the murder had been 
traced to Courvoisier. This not merely supplied a motive 
for the crime, but connected Courvoisier with the tragedy. 
Courvoisier then told Phillips that he had in fact murdered 
his master, and told him just as he was getting up to 
address the jury, which placed him in a position of peculiar 
difficulty. Still Phillips’s duty as an advocate was clear. 
He should have gone on with the case as if nothing had 
happened, but directed his defence to showing that the 
— was not sufficient to justify a conviction of his 
client. 

It should always be remembered that the issue in a 
criminal trial is not whether the prisoner is guilty or 
innocent, but whether he is proved to be guilty by the 
evidence adduced by the prosecution. If he is not, he is 
entitled to be acquitted. 

Nearly all the miscarriages of justice are due to losing 
sight of this elementary principle. In a sensational cyiminal 
trial the public is apt to form a strong opinion very often 


on inadequate grounds. It resents an accused being 


acquitted about whose guilt to the lay mind unused to 
sifting evidence there seems to be little doubt. It regards 
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such an acquittal as an instance of legal chicane rather than 
an example of the golden rule which ensures by its observance 
the liberty of the subject. A weak or emotional judge may 
be swayed to some extent by the same feeling, especially if 
he has had no large experience of criminal work. What 
Phillips did was obviously wrong. He lost his head, 
told Baron Parke what had happened, and asked the 
judge’s advice. It was wrong, because he was betraying a 
confidence, the result of which betrayal was not merely 
to place the judge in a false position, but a position which, 
however detached a view the learned Baron might take, 
could hardly fail to operate against his client. Baron Parke 
told Phillips what he ought to have known already—that 
he should go on with the defence as if nothing had happened. 
This he did, but was afterwards very much attacked for 
the speech he made, and the speech undoubtedly did him 
a great deal of harm professionally. 

The fact was Phillips had a great gift of eloquence of 
the florid kind. The Courvoisier case was his first big chance 
in London. No doubt he had carefully prepared his speech, 
and the fatal admission was made just before he got up 
to address the jury. Having his mind saturated with one 
speech, he no doubt found it a very difficult task at a 
moment’s notice to deliver another. In the heat of advocacy 
he may have found it difficult to avoid certain statements 
which his calmer judgment would have rejected and even 
felt an orator’s reluctance to sacrifice all his purple passages. 

Considered opinion, I think, came round to the view 
that Phillips had been unfairly judged. Lord Brampton, 
better known perhaps as Sir Henry Hawkins, and no one’s 
opinion on a question of criminal practice and procedure 
would have greater authority, certainly thought so. Phillips 
was a friend of his, and consulted him afterwards. 

Sir Henry was clear on the point: ‘‘ I must emphatically 
and without any reservation take the side of Phillips.” 
Such was his considered view. A great point against Phillips 
was-that in his speech he had said, “The Almighty God 
above alone knows who did this deed of violence.” 

This was crudely described as telling a lie—in Sir Henry’s 
words : 


A most unfair and stupid accusation. It is true that, knowing Courvoisier 
had killed Lord William Russell, he made that statement, but that did not mean 
that neither the prisoner nor his counsel knew. Phillips was an advocate and 
was fully entitled to insist on preserving his character as such; he had a right 
to refuse to regard the case outside the evidence given. 


That is, no doubt, an unassailable principle, but did not 
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Phillips go rather further? His statement, no doubt, was 
consistent with the evidence given, but it was not merely 
inconsistent with, but contradicted by, his own personal 
knowledge, for both Courvoisier and Phillips knew. It might 
be urged that he was not bound to believe Courvoisier, 
but such a declaration against interest could hardly be 
invented by the person making it. Phillips certainly went 
very near the line if he did not actually over-step it. 
Probably at the moment he did not realize to the full the 
significance of what he was saying. As to the next point 
of controversy, he was on surer ground. It was said that 
he tried to fix the crime on a servant girl, whom, of course, 
he knew was innocent. This was an unfounded and unjust 
attack. What he said was this: 

If this fact (alluding to the evidence) is relied on by the prosecutor, it makes 
equally against the girl, who did the same thing, and might equally well be 
advanced to prove she committed the murder. 

His point was not to suggest that the girl had committed 
the murder, but to show how worthless the evidence was in 
that it told equally against a person whose innocence was 
not in question. Courvoisier was hanged in due course, and 
Mr. Thackeray went to see the execution and wrote a 
paper—“ On Going to see a Man Hanged ’”—which had a 
good deal to do with the stopping of executions being 
conducted in public. 

The Courvoisier case gave rise to an interesting question 
in morals as well as law. From the nature of the murder 
it was impossible that the murderer could have prevented 
his clothes being covered with the blood of his victim. 
No blood was found on any garments belonging to the 
accused. This was naturally a great point for the defence. 

The reason was simplicity itself. 

A young man looking in the early morning out of a 
window of the house opposite saw Courvoisier walking up 
the stairs naked with a candle in one hand and a razor in 
the other-—a terrible figure of cold, ruthless crime. This 
evidence would have been conclusive. The difficulty was 
this: It would have been necessary to explain why the 
young man in the early morning was in the house opposite, 
where he did not happen to reside. The unfortunate 
Spectator was in this dilemma: Either he might be the 
cause of a guilty man escaping, or he would have to com- 
promise one who he was in honour bound to protect. What 
was his duty? Prudently he turned to the Bar for advice, 
and was guided by the advice of a well-known leader of 
the profession. He was told that if the man he had seen 
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had not been Courvoisier, he must have come forward willy. 
nilly and risked involving another in a scandal. It would 
have been impossible to endanger the life of an innocent 


man. On the other hand, it was not his direct duty to | 


assist the prosecution, who had, as it was, a very stro 
case on their side; especially when it involved the sacrifice 
of one who had every claim on his consideration. §o 
adventurous youth was distinctly reticent, and justice was 
done all the same. 

On the legal point as to whether Phillips should have 
gone on in spite of the confession Sir Henry had no doubt: 


The prisoner makes a statement to his counsel for the purpose of making 
his defence, and not to manufacture a witness against himself, and just recollect 
this fact which so many people lose sight of. It is the duty of an advocate in 
such a position to confine himself to the task of pointing out to a jury that the 
evidence before the Court is not sufficient to warrant a conviction—an 
advocate should not lie nor impute guilt to an innocent person, but short of that 
he ought as an advocate in dealing with the evidence to do all in his power 
to bring about the liberation of his client. 


When Courvoisier was tried, a prisoner could not give © 


evidence on his own behalf. The alteration in the law, 
enabling him to do so, somewhat changes the position. 

In the face of a confession of guilt, a counsel would not 
be justified in putting his client into the witness-box to 
deny the charge. If the prisoner insisted on giving evidence, 
he would have no option except to retire from the case. 
And under no circumstances is a counsel justified in 
expressing his own personal belief in the guilt or innocence 
of his client. The fact that he is speaking avowedly as an 
advocate, and not a private citizen, is the Magna Charta 
of his calling. In the famous case of Palmer, the Rugely 
poisoner, Serjeant Shee, who was defending, made this 
blunder. 

That great advocate, Sir Alexander Cockburn, whose 
“riding,” in the words of Palmer, “did it,” led for the 
Crown and rebuked the learned serjeant by saying: ‘“ My 
friend pledges his own belief that his client was innocent. 
What would he say if I were to put my hand on my heart 
and solemnly declare I believe his client is guilty ?” 

A good deal of the popular prejudice against the advocate 
is due to the celebrated passage in Lord Brougham’s speech 
in defence of Queen Caroline. Lord Brougham, in his 
defence of Queen Caroline before the House of Lords, said: 


I once before took occasion to remind your Lordships, which was unnecessary, 
but there are many whom it may be needful to remind, that an advocate, by the 
sacred duty which he owes his client, knows in the discharge of that office but 
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one person in the world, that client and none other. To save that client by 
all expedient means, to protect that client at all hazards and costs, to all others, 
and among others to himself, is the highest and the most unquestioned of his 
duties; and he must not regard the alarms, the suffering, the torment, the 
destruction which he may bring upon any other. Nay, separating even the 
duties of a patriot from those of an advocate, and casting them, if need be, 
to the wind, he must go on reckless of the consequences, if his fate it should 
unhappily be to involve his country in confusion for his client’s protection. 


This theory was expressly repudiated by Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, then Chief Justice, in a speech made at a dinner 
in honour of M. Berryer, the famous French advocate in 
1864, when he said : 

The arms which an advocate wields he ought to use as a warrior, not as an 
assassin. He ought to uphold the interests of his client per fas and not per nefas. 
He ought to know how to reconcile the interests of his client with the eternal 
interests of truth and justice. (See The Times, November 9, 1864.) 


Some years after Brougham himself admitted his 
declaration was not to be taken too seriously. In 1874 
he wrote in a letter to Forsyth, the author of an entertaining 
and learned work, Hortensius, or the Advocate, to this effect : 


The real truth is that the statement was anything rather than a deliberate 
and well-considered opinion. It was a menace and it was addressed chiefly 
to George IV, but also to wiser men such as Castlereagh and Wellington. 


But is a barrister justified in refusing to defend a prisoner 
either because he believes he is guilty or because the crime 
is an atrocious one. Forsyth, in his book, rather favours 
the view that he is, but he is clearly wrong. In all criminal 
courts a prisoner by producing a guinea has the right to 
retain any junior member of the bar to defend him, a right 
which at Sessions is very freely exercised. 

In 1794 a man named Gerard was on trial for sedition 
before the High Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh. He 
applied to the court to assign him counsel on the ground 
that several advocates had refused to defend him on the 
end of the nature of the charge. The Lord Justice Clerk 
said : 

Even without the interference of the Court, I think no gentleman ought to 


tefuse to defend a panel (the Scottish term for a prisoner) whatever the 
nature of his crime may be. 


The case was reported in the State Trials, and, in answer 
to an inquiry by Howell, the Editor of the State Trials, Henry 
Erskine, the Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, wrote : 


I was not one of the counsel to whom Gerard applied and who, as he says, 
unanimously refused to undertake his defence—had he wished my assistance 
I should certainly have appeared for hin . . . for I ever felt (as the 
Lord Justice Clerk well expresses it) that no gentleman ought to refuse to defend 
& panel whatever be the nature of his crime. 
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Then occurs an interesting passage, which shows that 
in the writer’s opinion he was absolutely justified in 
defending, though he had no doubt as to the guilt of the 
accused : 

I should at the same time have qualified my compliance with this condition, 
that the conduct of the defence should be left entirely to me, knowing as I did 
that if he spoke for himself he would avow principles and views which would 
supply the counsel for the Crown with the only thing they wanted to make 
out their case, the criminal intention. 

His more famous brother, afterwards Lord Erskine, in 
defending Thomas Paine upon a charge of seditious libel, 
defined for ever the duty of an advocate : 

I will for ever at all hazards assist the dignity, independence and 
integrity of the English Bar, without which impartial justice, the most valued 
part of the English constitution, can have no existence. 

From the moment that any advocate can be permitted to say that he will 
or will not stand between the Crown and the subject arraigned in the court 
where he daily sits to practise, from that moment the liberties of England are 
at an end. If the advocate refuses to defend from what he may think of the 
charge, or of the defence, he assumes the character of the judge: nay, he 
assumes it before the hour of judgment, and in proportion to his rank and reputa- 
tion puts the heavy influence of perhaps a mistaken opinion into the scale, 
against the accused in whose favour the benevolent principle of English Law 
makes all presumptions and which commands the very judge to be his counsel. 

In the event of grave professional misconduct a barrister 
is always liable to be disbarred. It is a signal tribute to the 
fine tradition of the English Bar that only two cases in 
which this disciplinary measure was enforced come to the 
mind. The cases of Edwin James, a K.C. of great ability and 
considerable practice, upon whose personality Charles Dickens 
built up Stryver in The Tale of Two Cities, and the 
unfortunate Dr. Kenealy, who defended the Claimant in 
the Tichborne case. For Edwin James there is not much 
to be said. He was at one time member for Marylebone 
and said to be making £7,000 a year, and had a great success 
with his defence of Dr. Bernard, who was charged with con- 
spiring in this country with Orsini to murder Napoleon III. 
There was a strong feeling that the prosecution was largely 
due to pressure from the French Government. Of this 
James made excellent use, and finished his address to the 
jury with an impassioned appeal to them to do their duty 
as Englishmen though 50,000 French bayonets were gleaming 
in the sun—a passage he stole from Mackintosh’s defence 
of Peltier in 1805 for a libel, said to incite to murder, 
on Napoleon I. Perceval, then Attorney-General, afterwards 
Prime Minister, prosecuted and Peltier was convicted, less 
fortunate than Dr. Bernard, who was triumphantly acquitted. 
In spite of his large practice, James was always in financial 
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difficulties. In an action in which he acted for the plaintiff, 
he borrowed £1,200 from the defendant by promising not to 
press him in his cross-examination, an art of which he was 
a past-master. It was also alleged that he had involved 
@ young man in liabilities amounting to £30,000, of which 
he (James) had the lion’s share. He even managed to extract 
£20,000 from a solicitor by statements that were unduly 
optimistic. 

After being disbarred, he went to the United States, 
joined the American Bar, where he distinguished himself 
by giving an obviously wrong opinion in favour of America 
against his own country in the Trent affair. 

The case of Dr. Kenealy was a very different one. 
He was a K.C. and a bencher of Gray’s Inn—a position 
which Edwin James never attained, which no barrister 
attains unless he has the respect of his profession. He was 
a man of great and varied accomplishments, but in many 
ways unsuited for the Bar. His judgment was bad, and 
be was a man of violent and uncontrollable temper. A 
skilled advocate could have done much with the defence 
of the Claimant, but it required all the qualities, tact, temper 
and discretion that Kenealy was most deficient in. The 
result was a tragedy. He lost his head, made groundless 
imputations against witnesses, insulted the Bench, and 
prolonged the case interminably. 

The jury added to their verdict of guilty a censure on 
his language and conduct. The undaunted doctor started 
a paper called The Englishman, which had for a time a great 
popular success. The great heart of the English people 
formed the generous, if somewhat illogical, view that if the 
prisoner had not been the butcher Arthur Orton and a 
poor man he would have had his rights. The result was 
what nowadays would be known as “a stunt.” 

Kenealy attacked Sir Alexander Cockburn, to whom he 
was indebted for many kindnesses, in the grossest way, 
and even went so far as to make attacks on his private 
life. The stunt made him M.P. for Stoke with a majority 
of 2,000, and then the excitement died down as suddenly 
as it had arisen, and Dr. Kenealy sank into obscurity, 
but not before he had been disbarred. It was a sad end 
to a gentleman and a scholar. It should always be 
remembered in favour of the man, he was honest. Oddly 
enough, he believed in the Claimant, and believed with all 
the immunity to reason of the fanatic. 

He was undoubtedly overweighted with the case, and 
at the end his conduct was hardly consistent with mental 
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stability. At any rate, he performed two useful services, 
He convicted a rascal and exposed once more the worth of 
popular clamour. 

One of the finest traditions of the English Bar is the 
scrupulous fairness with which prosecutions are conducted, 

Nothing is more resented by the profession than an 
attempt to press a case unduly for the Crown or present it 
with any superfluous display of forensic art. 

As was well said in an old case by the presiding judge; 

Counsel for the prosecution are to regard themselves as ministers of justice 
and not to struggle for a conviction nor be betrayed by feelings of professional 
rivalry, to regard the question at issue as one of professional superiority and 
a contest for skill and pre-eminence. 

The spirit of the Bar in these matters is admirably 
shown in a letter written by the great Lord Campbell in 
1811, when a young man on the Oxford circuit : 

I have not been entirely without luck. There was a man in considerable 
business who was taken ill at Gloucester and he gave me a brief to hold for 
him in a prosecution for murder, The case excited great curiosity and the court 
was very crowded when it came on. For the first time since I have been called 
to the Bar, I performed to my own satisfaction. The prisoner was acquitted, 
as he ought to have been, and as I anxiously wished that he should be. Indeed, 
I was very much frightened by Baron Graham summing up too strongly 
against him. Ifthe man had been convicted, I should have been very unhappy. 


As a witty Attorney-General once said : 

‘“‘ Every obviously guilty man that gets off places the 
administration of English justice on a surer foundation.” 

Like many paradoxes, it embodies a great truth. The 
escape of an occasional criminal is a small price to pay for 
public confidence in the law. From time to time there 
has been a good deal of ill-considered talk about a public 
defender, with the idea of ensuring that every accused person 
should be represented by counsel. Such an expedient will 
never be required in the interests of justice as long as the 
existing traditions of our criminal practice are maintained, 
which they cannot fail to be as long as prosecuting counsel 
feel to the full the responsibility of seeing that the prisoner's 
defence, whatever it may be, is put before the court and the 
judges, in the fine words of Erskine, maintain the benevolent 
principle “which commands the very judge to be his 
counsel.” CHARTRES BIRON 
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DELIA AND HER DOG 


There is sorrow enough in the natural way 
From men and women to fill our day ; 
And when we are certain of sorrow in store, 
Why do we always arrange for more ? 
Brothers and Sisters, I bid you beware 
Of giving your heart to a dog to tear. 
* * * * * 


When the body that lived at your single will 
With it’s whimper of welcome, is stilled (how still !) 
When the spirit that answered your every mood 
Is gone—wherever it goes—for good, 
Then you will discover how much you care, 
And will give your heart to a dog to tear. 
Rupyarp Krerine. 


In spite of the hut episode * Delia was very sorry to leave 
the New Forest; she had suffered, but she had learnt 
many things. Perhaps a child’s constant difficulties and 
sufferings are sent in order to better equip them later on 
to tackle life, and the people in life, with a greater under- 
standing and a keener sympathy. The more they suffer 
as children, the better they remember when grown up; 
and those who have not forgotten are better able to under- 
stand and successfully to bring up a child. 


Where on earth were Angela and Eric? Delia and the 
nurserymaid were waiting on the platform for the train, 
as they were all going back together for the remainder of | 
the holidays. The nurserymaid was filled with anxiety as 
the train was signalled and both the cousins had disappeared. 
Delia was far more disapproving than anxious; in fact, she 
was horrified that they could do such a thing. However, 
just as the train steamed into the station, two grinning 
faces appeared out of some bushes. They were not in the 
least ashamed, which disturbed Delia still more; on the 
contrary, they were much pleased with themselves—it was 
such a joke to frighten Susan, and shock Delia. But she 
thought it was all very naughty, and sighed deeply. 

Delia had a sad homecoming; her beloved collie had 
developed paralysis in his hind legs, and the vet held out 
little hopes of his recovery. The only chance was to try 
and make him take exercise; but he wouldn’t move for 
anyone except for Delia. It was pathetic to see his struggles, 


‘ * See “The Vicissitudes of Delia,” in the March number of the National 
eview. 
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dragging his helpless legs behind him, when Delia forced } to 


herself with burning eyes to persuade him to walk. 

*Rono, old man, come along—you must try, it may 
get you well—come, do come.” 

His head and big soft ears drooped on one side and he 
crawled painfully towards her, trying so hard to do what 
she asked of him. He did not understand why she wanted 
him to walk when it was so difficult and painful, but she 
asked him to do it, and he must try. Some dogs, those 
with souls, and they are many, are more nearly akin to the 
child who never doubts the parent who punishes, and the 
grown up who says “I will trust Him, though He slay me” 
—than the unbeliever might imagine. 

Rono struggled along a few steps and then crumpled 
up in a heap with a moan. Delia couldn’t bear it any 
longer. She ran towards him, dropped on her knees, picked 
him up on to her lap and hugged him to her. 

“Oh! Ro, old man, I’m so sorry. Oh! do get well, 
I can’t bear it’’; and she buried her face in his white fur 
ruff, stifling her sobs. Rono understood, for of course he 
had a soul, a different soul to Delia, but nevertheless a 
very fine soul. He knew she cared, but he didn’t want 
her to be unhappy, he wanted to comfort her; and with 
his remaining strength he offered her his paw and licked 
her face. It was no good, she couldn’t make him walk, 
the mute suffering was more than she could bear; she 
carried him back to the stables and layed him down on 
a thick bed of straw, heaping it tenderly round him. The 
next day he was worse and the vet said it was unkind 
to keep him alive any longer. She must go and say good- 
bye to him—but could she ?—yes, she must just see him 
again, and very slowly she went to the stables. Just as 
she was going into the loose box he turned his head and 
gave a feeble wag of his tail; she gave one sob, turned 
and ran blindly away, back to the garden right across the 
lawn to a far corner of the shrubbery where no one would 
find her. Life wasn’t worth living, she would never be 
happy again. 

When she went to say good-night to her father he 
reminded her of the vet’s promise to give her another 
collie: ‘“‘So cheer up, Delia, you will soon like him as 
much as Rono.” 

Her eyes suddenly smarted and tears came very near 
the surface, but she struggled desperately to keep them 
back. She had a horror of being seen crying by anyone, 
but to cry in front of her father was impossible—it was 
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to be avoided at all costs; besides, it was babyish to cry 
—but she did love Rono so, and now he was dead, and a 
little gulp escaped her; she screwed up her toes inside 
her shoes in her feverish anxiety not to give way before 
her father had finished talking. At last, after what seemed 
a terribly long time, he said good-night and she bolted with 
a little thankful sigh of relief. 

A few hours later it was a very damp, tear-stained 
face that Lady Heatherstone found partially hidden under 
the pillow; but she left Delia comforted—she always did. 

The new collie duly arrived. She was rather smaller 
than Rono, but had an equally lovely white front and ruff, 
and such big brown eyes—eyes which essentially collies 

ess. 

“She has got too narrow a head to have much brains,” 
someone commented, but Delia thought otherwise. She 
started to teach her some wonderful tricks. She was 
always in the habit of talking conversationally to her pets, 
so it was not long before Lulu understood most things 
that Delia said and meant. 

“Do you love me, Lu?” Delia asked. The collie gazed 
at her, she hadn’t been fully attending as she was half 
asleep after a rampageous romp on the lawn. 

“Do you love me?” Delia repeated. Lulu understood 
now and gave a peculiar little grunt. This little grunt 
was always given in answer to this question, and to no 
other. She understood perfectly. 

“Then smile,”” commanded her mistress. Lulu’s lips 
dropped down over her teeth in a ridiculous way; it was 
most certainly a dog smile. Delia had taught her neither 
of these things; collies are very nearly human, that is all. 

“Come on, let’s have another game; stay there till I 
call, and then find me.” Presently Delia stopped running 
and said quite quietly: ‘‘ Lu, I’m going away—right away.” 

The dog stopped suddenly, pricked her ears forward, 
looking apprehensively at her. 

“Yes,” she repeated, “I’m going right away to London, 
and I’ve got—to leave you behind.” 

The dog with quick intuition realized in some mysterious 
way what Delia meant; her tail dropped between her 
legs and she slowly went up to her, thrusting her nose 
under Delia’s hand, and whined. There was no more 
game that evening, and during a walk round the rockery 
she repeatedly came back to Delia looking up at her with 
puzzled eyes and pathetic whines. 

When they got near the stables Lulu suddenly began 
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to bound backwards and forwards, giving short barks; 
she knew that when they arrived anywhere near there 
at that hour of the day it meant banishment till the next 
morning; she hated being banished, and detested the 
stables, so she invariably protested in a very decided manner 
and did everything in a dog-like way to induce Delia to 
postpone bed-time. But Delia was very strict. It was 
nearly as necessary to bring up Lulu in the right way as 
Bebby. But she sighed; how she would have loved to 
have had Lulu in her room; her father, however, was 
adamant. It was such a puzzle to her that he did not 
care about dogs. She could not argue the matter over 
in her own mind, as her parents’ theories, wishes and ideas 
had just to be accepted. One didn’t argue—one couldn't; 
one didn’t criticize—of course they were right; “but it 
was such a pity.” 

“ Bed-time,” Delia announced simply. Lulu stopped 
short in the process of bounding up two steps at a time 
and nearly overbalanced—so it was all no good, then; she 
gave a deep sigh, flopped on her haunches and slowly 
offered Delia her paw. 

*“Good-night, old girl.” Lulu dropped her head for 
Delia to kiss it—this was the invariable custom—and 
without another word from Delia she slowly trotted off to 
the stables. 

The next morning when the schoolroom maid was packing 
in Delia’s room, who should creep in most shamefacedly 
but Lulu. 

Lulu!” 

The dog came up to Delia very slowly, thrust her nose 
under her hand and whined. 

“* What on earth are you doing in here? You know it’s 
not allowed.” That was quite an unnecessary remark, 
of course, Lulu knew, but she had remembered what Delia 
had said the night before, and she somehow felt that her 
room would have a sort of connection with it that day; 
and the dog’s fears were realized—there were the open 
boxes. She went round sniffing and once more came back 
to Delia whining plaintively. 

“Must you go?” she was obviously saying, and she 
kept on offering first one paw and then the other. Discipline 
had to go to the winds for once. Delia hastily shut the 
door and sitting on the floor took Lulu on her lap and 
hugged her. 

“Why can’t I take you to London, I love you so, Lu,’ 
she murmured. 
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rks ; Animals often possess a quicker and more reliable in- 
here | tuition than many men. Women lay claim, and rightly 
next | so, to the chief monopoly of that gift. Surely when the 
the | firss unhappy woman found herself alone, deserted, per- 
nner | plexed, uncertain in whom to trust, God looked down in 
a to | His pity and endowed her with a power of intuition which 
through the ages often proved to be her means of self- 
y as | preservation. History tells us that it has sometimes saved 
1 to | lives and reputations and averted disasters. It is often 
was } more to be relied upon than brains. As it is acclaimed to 
not | bea gift, it is deemed impossible to acquire it by training, 
over | But if boys as well as girls were taught the habit of obser- 
vation, of observing their fellow-creatures, their actions, 
n't; | and the result of their actions and thoughts, intuition might 
t it | later on come to be a commoner asset in a man’s character 
than it is at present, and he would become a better judge 
yped | of men, and the world would suffer less from the disastrous 
ime | gig-saw effort of placing the square man in the round hole. 
she ? Qne’s reason for observation should be a distinct desire 
wly | that the results may prove to be a better understanding 
of our fellow-creatures, for then a greater ability to help 
for } them will naturally follow; otherwise it is far better not 
and | to observe, for virtue so nearly akin to vice tends in this 
f to | case to produce a state of mind both hypercritical and 
cynical. 

cing qa argue that children should not be taught things 
dly { too early—they become old for their age—precocious and 
unnatural; it is never too early to train the character of 
a child, but it is very often too late Such lessons would 
ose | not go down on the weekly work chart, but would be taught 
in such a way, chiefly by example and conversation, so 
it’s | that the child would absorb them unconsciously: they 
atk, | are easier learnt so, and better remembered. 


& 


ay 5 “Jolly good,” a young man said, when Lulu had gone 
pen | through all her tricks. The house party were gathered 
round the tea-table on the terrace some months later. 
“But I'll bet you anything you like that the dog won’t 
she | remain ‘on trust’ once you are out of sight.” 

line Delia looked at him, she disliked him at once. 

the “ Yes she will,” she answered indignantly. ‘‘ You’ll see.” 
and “Lu, listen!’ She put a large sponge finger on one 
paw, and one of her gloves under the other. “ Listen !— 
u, } on trust,” she pointed to the sponge finger; “on guard,” 
and she touched the glove, “‘ till—I—come—back.” 
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Lulu looked fixedly at her for a few seconds and thep 
blinked. 

Delia got up and walked to the end of the terrace, down 
the steps, round the back of the garden out of sight and sound, 

“Yes, Lulu would do it alright; but suppose those 
horrid men, and that particularly horrid one, teased 
her. Oh! she wouldn’t break the trust, she musn’t,” 
Delia longed to rush back at once, but she made herself 
walk right to the end of the shrubbery path before she 
slowly returned to the terrace, outwardly perfectly uncon- 
cerned and confident, inwardly nearly bursting with anxiety, 
Here were the steps—would she ?—Lulu’s head was turned 
towards her, and yes, oh! joy, the sponge cake was still 
there, she evidently hadn’t moved. 

The horrid young man jumped up. “ Well, I congratu- 
late you, Delia ; I’ve never seen a dog like that before. We 
tried all we could to make her eat it too,”’ he added shame- 
lessly, ‘and said ‘ paid for’ dozens of times; she never 
budged, but kept on looking in the direction in which you 
disappeared, and you’ve been away nearly ten minutes too.” 

Delia threw her arms round Lulu, and in her triumph 
she nearly forgave that horrid young man. 


FRANCES RYDER 
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KENYA: THE LOGIC OF FACTS 


As applied to East Africa, the term “ Indian settlements ” 
is liable to mislead. It connotes a corporate quality in 
the movement—a picture of an organized community 
composed of Indian immigrants administering, producing, 
transporting, exchanging—in Spencerian terms “‘ a coherence 
of Indian heterogeneities.”” Nothing could be more remote 
from the fact. Certainly for four centuries, and probably 
much longer, there has been transmigration between India 
and the East African littoral; and throughout this period 
there has been more or less continuous connection between 
these spheres either direct or via Arabia. The Indian 
Ocean, with its ramifications, the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, is perhaps the oldest known maritime trading area 
of the world; and it is incredible that throughout the 
period some of the peoples of India have not been involved 
in these traffickings. 

It is obvious, however, from our now extensive knowledge 
of the African peoples that whereas there have been during 
that vast period extensive and final movements of peoples 
from Arabia and Africa (e.g. the Moplahs) to India, the 
movement from India to Africa has throughout been in 
principle the same. In principle it has been the exact 
counterpart of the Jewish penetration of Europe. In 
speaking, therefore, of Indian settlement in East Africa 
one must not visualize anything in the nature of suckering 
from the parent tree of India—any process comparable 
with the Virginia settlements—but rather a sporing process 
resulting in lichenous accretions of ghettoes on the sheltered 
parts of the African “‘ hosts,” the parts where rude Africa 
cannot reach to scratch. It is not contended that the 
movement has not been of economic benefit to Africa, but 
it is necessary to emphasize the quality of the movement 
in order to render intelligible the frantic opposition which 
the current political pretension of the Indian political 
claque generates. 

No Indian ever conquered any part of Africa by the 
sword, no Indian ever played in Africa the part of a Living- 
stone or a Rajah Brooke, no Indian ever moved to Africa 
to tame the wilderness, no Indian ever touched African soil 
except and until some other race had imposed safe and 
ordered existence upon the spot. When the M’Dorobo 
had slain his elephant and the Swahili had brought the 
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tusks with his haul of slaves to Zanzibar, or some other 
person had grown some delectable thing and the Portuguese 
and the pre-Portuguese lords of the land and the Imams 
had made life as safe as in medieval Venice, the Indian’s 
function began. He bought and sold the tusk and the 
slave and the delectable thing in the classic ratio of four. 
pence to ninepence, and loaned the profit at three per cent, 
per month to the Arab landed magnate. 

The essential stimulant to all this Indian contact with 
Africa has always been the preliminary activity of some 
Imperial race, be it Zimbabwe-ite, Persian, Arab, Portuguese, 
Dutch or British. Throughout this historical phase the 
Indian part has been exclusively that of a trader and usurer 
operating subject to the tolerance of some other dominant 
race taming the wild folk of the land. It was only after 
the appearance of the British that the Indian movement 
became more heterogeneous. The early British explorers 
and administrators introduced in their train Indian dressers, 
servants, soldiers, and such like adherents; and in their 
wake, but always strictly within the ambit of the Pax 
Britannica they induced, the mycelium of the coast ghettoes 
spread, developing new ghettoes wherever the Government 
was spending or the indigenous producers were gathered 
together and the Masai simés (short swords) were sheathed, 

The new phase dawned with the construction of the 
Uganda Railway. Unfortunately the construction was not 
entrusted to the contracting firm which had tendered for 
less than one-half of the ultimate cost and would have 
employed African. labour. The work was done depart- 
mentally, and as many as 18,000 Indian coolies were imported 
for the purpose. The majority of these coolies returned to 
India; but the habit of relying upon Indian labour rather 
than upon the training of the local African remained. 
Indians are even to-day imported in large numbers by the 
Railway and the Public Works Department; and many 
of the artisan and clerical classes leave their Government 
jobs after or before the termination of their contracts and 
pass into private employ or into individual enterprise as 
small contractors or shopkeepers. As a lamentable result, 
the wonderful development of the African native which 
has been achieved during the same period in Nyassaland 
is conspicuous in Kenya by its virtual absence, while the 
immigrant Indian artisan is now sufficiently entrenched 
and organized on trade union lines to resist the employment 
of Africans in the higher grades of work. For the purpose 
of discrediting the native promoted to drive an engine or 
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run a saw-bench, such gentle aids as the insertion of soap 
into the boiler and sand into the bearings are not despised. 

It was the war that gave the East African Indian his 

at opportunity. True, he was rather slow in realizing 
the fact. When- Hell opened and the grumble of the guns 
muttered down the border, and the European settler rode, 
dressed as the news found him, to claim his rifle, and Masai, 
Somali, and the fighting tribes of African men distended 
their nostrils and told tales of blood and begged for arms, 
and naked Kavirondo swarmed in their hosts to play the 
desperate and fatal part of carriers at the front, and the 
yellow eyeballs of the polyglot black men of the King’s 
African Rifles rolled in ecstasy—the Indian strike on the 
railway, which had been carefully timed by the agitators 
imported for the purpose, subsided and one-quarter of the 
Indian community left for India. 

When, however, the white and the black manhood of 
East Africa had flowed in stupendous proportion to the 
front; and when it became certain that the East African 
Indian community was tacitly regarded alike by British 
and German whites and by the African natives as a non- 
combatant factor; and when the opportunity of business, 
provided by unlimited Government expenditure coupled 
with the disappearance of all European competition, became 
obvious ; and when all probability of the Compulsory Service 
Ordinance, which had been demanded by the Europeans 
and accepted without demur by the Africans, being applied 
to Asiatics, had vanished—these emigrants returned with 
friends. They and the less nervous or less mobile members 
who had stayed waxed fat together, and many a merry 
ting of foodstuffs and military requisites did they engineer. 
Throughout the war, for reasons that became apparent to 
the Intelligence Department as the campaign proceeded, 
the British Indians resident in German East Africa were 
not treated as enemies by the Germans, but as the nominee 
repositories for German property jeopardized by the growing 
prospect of defeat. As part of the defence scheme of India, 
some minus quality troops were removed to Africa in order 
to raise their war value to zero, and some gallant units 
drawn from the fighting peoples of India came over with 
the East Africa Expeditionary Force and played the common 
part of men with their white and black comrades. The 
local Indian community, estimated at 30,000, produced 
376 combatants, all of whom were fortunate enough not 
to appear in the casualty lists either as killed or wounded. 


In fact, the only war casualties suffered by this com- 
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munity were the deaths of spies under sentence of court 
martial. 

This not noble story need never have been told, for it 
passed locally not noticed, as the expected things—the 
normalities of any land—are not noticed. The East African 
white, neurasthenic with the frightful exhaustion of tropical 
campaigning, reeling under the financial shock of war, and 
struggling against vast odds to repair the havoc of that 
time, found it hard to believe that this re-emergent section 
was seriously claiming the right to political control of the 
country in the defence of which it had been by common 
consent regarded as a non-effective factor. The very in- 
delicacy of the pretension was bewildering. The seriousness 
of the pretension has, however, been fully realized nov, 
and has in a night made Kenya a nation, baby one though 
it be—the which brings our history up to date. 

The claim preferred by the political claque on behalf 
of India is that, wherever any British Indian may happen 
to go within the British Empire, he shall there enjoy the 
same political rights as are enjoyed by the British people. 
Prima facie nothing could sound more proper, but reduced 
to the language of fact, the claim amounts to this: “In 
India, we Indians are ultimately ruled by the British people 
of the United Kingdom through a Secretary of State and 
a Viceroy, but as a preliminary step in the evolution towards 
self-government, one per 1,000 of our numbers has a voice 
in the Central Government, the authority of which is limited ; 
and many of us regard certain classes of our people as 
‘untouchables,’ and destroy our food if defiled by the 
shadow of such human vermin; we claim, however, that 
if such vermin, being of Indian origin, pass into Kenya and 
there find British people enjoying adult suffrage, then such 
vermin shall also enjoy adult suffrage, and if they pass in 
sufficient numbers shall so rule British people.” 

The issue, thus stated in terms of concrete fact, provides 
an instant reductio ad absurdum of the sonorous but flatulent 
formula upon which the claim is based. The formula, as 
stated by the Government of India (vide Cmd. 1311 of 1921), 
reads: “there is no justification... for assigning to 
British Indians a status in any way inferior to that of 
any other class of His Majesty’s subjects.” On the next 
page of the document the Government of India records 
the fact that the European population of Kenya enjoys 
adult suffrage, and adds, “it may be admitted at once 
that the Indian community is not ripe for adult suffrage. 
Finding itself thus impaled upon the horns of a dilemma, 
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the Government of India characteristically suggests that a 
reactionary franchise should be imposed upon the British 

ple in order to justify the enfranchisement of some 
Indians! Surely, the logic of this strange plaint must 
lead not to the above absurd non sequitur, but to one or 
other of the two conclusions, either that the formula should 
be altered to read “there is no justification . . . for assign- 
ing to British people a status in any way superior to that 
of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects,” which would 
mean abdication of the Government of India, or an honest 
admission that the Indian pretension to rule Africa is as 
absurd as it appears to every child conversant with the 
facts of Africa. Thus does one formula dissipate in contact 
with its fact, just as another flatulent phrase “ self-deter- 
mination’ evaporates in contact with Ireland. Alas! we 
appear to have shaved the Scylla of Welt-politik, merely 
to be sucked into the Charybdis of Wind-politik. 

There is no nourishment in wind, and the danger of wind 
tabloids as a substitute for governance must surely be 
appearing to those who note the present conditions of, say, 
British trade, Russia, Asia Minor, Ireland, and, indeed, 
India. Doubtless the day is at hand when Woodrow 
Wilson, Valkyr of The Wind-Feast of History, will rank 
with Karl Marx, Lenin, and the Rand magnate as among 
the subversive factors of our time. However, the tornado 
that blew in from the West has effectually swept the British 
people into the inconvenient thicket of world facts. There 
is, after all, merit in facts, and real kindness is the peculiar 
property of those who, eschewing benign fiction, gently 
press rude but pertinent fact upon the attention of those 
for whom they care. Frankly, I like the peoples of India 
as I know them. I do not share that physical repulsion 
which the non-combatant peoples of India so generally 
inspire both among the European and African peoples with 
whom they come in contact. Many of them are brimming 
over with brains of a peculiar, ill-balanced, neurotic, quasi- 
feminine type. Certainly there is no kindness in telling a 
Bombay merchant, exuding riches and John Stuart Mill, 
that he is a hero fitted to tame, lead, and inspire primitive 
men, because Pathans with their white leaders have fought 
the fight of fights in Irak. True friendship lies in gentle 
reminder that, but for the forgotten, because now familiar, 
factor of the British Raj and Lieutenant Smith, those same 
Pathans might be engaged in the atavic alternative of 
sacking Bombay. It is better that the reminder should 
come in the seemingly unfeeling manner of the Kenya 
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settler than in the disturbing manner of the Moplah 
rising. 

There remains for consideration the resolution of the 
Imperial Conference, which reads : 


The Conference, while reaffirming the resolution of the Imperial War Con. 
ference of 1918 that each community of the British Commonwealth should enjoy 
complete control of the composition of its own population by means of restriction 
of immigration from any of the other communities, recognizes that there is 
an incongruity between the position of India as an equal member of the British 
Empire and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled 
in some other parts of the Empire. The Conference accordingly is of the opinion 
that, in the interests of the solidarity of the British Commonwealth, it is desirable 
that the rights of such Indians to citizenship should be recognized. 

The representatives of South Africa regret their inability to accept this 
resolution in view of the exceptional circumstances of the greater part of the 
Union. 


This again is benign fiction, with the tongue in the 
cheek—the wind habit once more. Reduced to skeletal 
fact, Canada, Australia, New Zealand say “‘ we won’t have 
Indians, but we will give them votes,” while South Africa 
says “‘we won’t have more Indians, but as we have some 
we regret that we cannot give them votes.” The baby is 
handed to the Imperial Government. Is this statesmanship ? 
Is it not wiser in the long run to be honest as the Kenyans 
and say simply and earnestly: ‘“‘ We recognize that there 
are some Indians who have every possible individual quali- 
fication to exercise a democratic franchise, but the vast 
majority of Indians have no such qualification? We, the 
British people, who through the centuries have tamed and 
reduced to order half the world, yet required a thousand 
years of written history to earn our homogeneous political 
status. History proclaims the British people a ruling 
people, as history proclaims the Indian population a people 
only subject to alien rule. If the élite of India presses its 
claim to share our political status, the claim can only be 
conceded at the price of the virtual exclusion of Indians. 
We say therefore to the élite of India, pocket your personal 
pride for the economic benefit of the mass of your fellow- 
citizens or reverse history, which, as someone has well said, 
is philosophy teaching by example.” 
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SOME ISLANDS OF ARGYLL 


To mist-swept Argyll belong many islands. True, the 


remote and storm-torn group of the Outer Hebrides— 
Barra and South Uist, North bist, Harris and the Lewes— 
are apportioned to the county of Inverness, but in Argyll 
lie the scarcely less wind-swept isles of the Inner Hebrides, 

Chief among these Inner Hebrides is the Island of Mull, 
or, as it is called in the soft Gaelic tongue, An t’ Hilean 
Muileach. 

Then there are Ulva with its rocky heights, Gometra (an 
isle only at high tide), Iona, Coll, Tiree, and Staffa (where 
the cattle of Saint Columba on Iona were said to have 
been grazed), Jura, Islay, the pleasant Treshnish Islands, 
and a multitude of smaller isles. 

A term sometimes applied to Mull in the language of the 
West is Muile nam Mor-bheann, or Mull of the Big Hills. 
And indeed Mull is a land of many hills. They are not, 
as the peaks of the central Scottish highlands, heather-clad 
to their summits. Rather are they green with grasses, and 
with the bracken that is yearly spreading and rendering 
useless good grazing land for sheep and deer. There Is 
heather in Mull—it is even abundant in places—but it 
seems to be dying out; keepers will tell you that the 
constant rains and mists are too much for it, and that the 
winters are far more wet—and less cold—than formerly. 

Of Mull hills Ben Mor is the greatest. Rising abruptly 
from the Atlantic to a height of just over 3,000 feet, it is 
@ prominent object from afar. I have frequently seen it 
across fifty miles of ocean when upon the Outer Hebrides, 
and almost always it has been mist-capped. 

Ben Mor, or, as it should more correctly be written, 
Beinn Mhor, is a rough hill with an abundance of basaltic 
“seree,” and with precipitous corries where the stags 
shelter when the south-west gales of autumn and winter 
tush across the hill-top from the leaden Atlantic. 

There are few ptarmigan on Ben Mor, or indeed upon 
any of the Mull hills. One or two pairs of the “ white 
grouse’ do indeed maintain a precarious existence here, 
but their enemies are many. Although the fox is now extinct 
on Mull, several species of gulls range the hills. In summer 
these gulls search tirelessly for eggs and young birds, in 
winter for dead deer or sheep. 

There seems to be little doubt that the ptarmigan is 
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yearly decreasing amongst the hills bordering the Atlantic ; 
indeed, this bird may soon become but a memory along 
its western outposts, and the hills, already lonely and 
silent, will grow yet more dreary with its passing. 

I wonder, by the way, how many people realize that 
the P in ptarmigan was added by the French; the Gaelic 
word is really ‘ Tarmachan.” 

Although Ben Mor is supreme among the hills of Mull, 
there are many other heights rising near to it. Between 
the island and the mainland opposite (Morvern) is a com- 
paratively narrow and very deep strip of sea known 
as the Sound of Mull, and almost straight from the water’s 
edge here Dun da Ghaoith, or the Hill of the Two Winds, 
rises. Beneath its summit is a fine corrie where the deer 
always find shelter; on the very top of the hill the golden 
_ is wont to perch and survey hill, glen and sea around 

m. 

Another hill of Mull is Ben Buie (or more correctly 
Beinn Bhuidhe), in English the Golden Hill. It rises sharply 
from the sea loch of a similar name. Both Ben Buie and 
Loch Buie derive their name, so it is said, from a small 
tarn lying near to the sea loch. 

A fine rounded hill lying at the head of Glen Forsa—the 
property of a distinguished highlander, Colonel Greenhill- 
Gardyne—is Beinn Teallach. It is perhaps seen at its best 
from the waters of the Sound of Mull, and looks almost 
double its height. As Ben Mor is chief among the Mull 
bills, so is Glen Mor easily outstanding amongst its glens, 
for it traverses the whole of the island from east to west. 
It is a wild and desolate place, with scarce a house along 
the whole of its dozen miles. 

In summer the sun shines full into the Big Glen—to 
give it its English translation—and the air is filled with the 
scent of the bell heather and the ling, the foxglove and 
the bog asphodel. In winter the gales from the south-west 
and west rush through the glen, and, after dark, when the 
wind surges across the cliffs and the squalls of hail and 
sleet follow each other in quick succession, the glen is an 
eerie place. 

Often, when the night is most wild and stormy, the 
intense darkness is momentarily pierced by a flash of 
lightning, and the thunder follows almost on the instant. 

These winter thunder-storms are more or less peculiar 
to the west. They occur not in quiet weather but during 
gales, and the storms themselves travel at express speed. 
Curiously enough, summer thunder is very rare in the 
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west ; winter and early spring are the seasons of thunder- 
storms here. | 

Mull is an island of many legends, and of them Glen Mor 
has certainly its share. Of old the Doiteag Mhuilleach had 
her home here. She was a witch of the island, and periodically 
was visited by her relative the Calliach or Old Woman of Beinn 
Bheithir. It is said that the visitor, as she walked across to 
Mull from the Glen Coe country, found the Sound of Mull no 
obstacle—the water here reaching only to her knees—but 
was always glad when she was over a small fresh-water 
loch at the entrance to Glen Mor, for its waters took her 
to the thigh ! 

The origin of this legend seems to be the supposed 
incredible depth of this small loch. 

Further up Glen Mor is a chain of hill lochs, in summer 
the home of salmon and many sea trout which run up the 
River Lussa from the sea in the course of a single day. 

One of the lochs is by name Loch Sguaban, and on a 
small island are the remains of a castle. Loch Sguaban is 
said to take its name from some hero of old of whom little 
is known. 

By the side of the loch is an immense boulder—Clach 
Sguaban or Sguaban’s Stone, which, tradition has it, was 
thrown by this man of immense strength. 

Another name (which has almost died out) for Loch 
Sguaban is Lochan Eoghainn, called after one of the 
MacLaines of Lochbuie—Eoghann a’ Chinn Bhig, or Ewen 
of the Little Head. 

This Ewen was killed in the battle Blar Ceann a’ 
Cnochan, which was fought beside Loch Sguaban, at the 
meeting of Glen Forsa with Glen Mor. His ghost is said 
still to appear to the MacLaines of Lochbuie immediately 
before a death occurs in the family. 

The small isle on Loch Sguaban is sometimes known as | 
Casteil Eoghainn or Ewen’s Castle. The island is probably 
artificial, and was, it seems, used as a place of refuge. The 
stones of which it is built are all of a size that could be 
carried singly by a man. 

Not far from Loch Sguaban and Clach Sguaban above it 
is another large stone, by name Clach Mhaol. It is a tradition 
that if struck on one particular night of the year the stone 
will answer a question relating to some event of the future. 

In far-off times Glen Mor, so it is said, was the home of a 
dreaded serpent. The knoll where he had his lair may still 
be seen. Upon this knoll he remained constantly on the 
look out for any man or beast who should be so bold as 
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to cross the glen. Each one as he passed was captured 
and devoured. 

So desperate did things become that the inhabitants of the 
island on its western side were quite cut off from other 
districts except by sea, and a great reward was offered to 
him who succeeded in slaying the fearsome beast. 

For long none durst tackle the monster. Then one 
day there sailed into Mull from the west, past Iona and then 
up Loch Scridain, a ship. On board was a man of daring 
who, inspired by the great reward offered for the destruc- 
tion of the serpent—or Beithir, as he was called in the Gaelic 
tongue—had come to beard the formidable beast in his 
lair. At the head of Loch Scridain, between Tiroran and 
Penyghael, the ship was anchored. The distance to the 
serpent’s home from here was perhaps ten miles. The 
would-be slayer of the dragon was rowed ashore, taking 
with him a number of horses. These steeds he tethered 
at intervals as he crossed Glen Mor, and, mounted on the 
last remaining horse, approached the knoll where his 
adversary lurked. The serpent saw him and, rearing his 
head in the air, gave eager chase. The horseman, riding at 
top speed, just succeeded in reaching his first relay before 
the pursuer came up. Leaping upon his fresh steed he 
heard, as he galloped off, the dragon crunching the bones 
of his former mount. The same thing happened when the 
second relay was reached, and so on through the glen. 


Each horse the dragon devoured seemed only to increase | 


his voracity and his quickness in pursuit. But the intrepid 
adventurer reached the shore of Loch Scridain with a second 
or two in hand, and his boat, which we must suppose was 
awaiting him anxiously at the tide, rowed him quickly out 
to the ship. Now, curiously enough, although the serpent 
was so swift on land, in the water he was powerless, and 
based upon the knowledge of this fact was formed the whole 
plan of his destruction. Between the ship and the shore 
had been stretched a couple of strong ropes with barrels 
made fast to them at short intervals. From these barrels 
iron spikes projected in every direction. The dragon, fuming 
impotently upon the shore, spied this apparent means of 
access to his enemies, and quickly attempted to cross. 
But the spikes impaled him, and the more he struggled 
the more he became entangled. The loch was red with blood. 
Those on board the vessel, watching spell-bound the awe- 
inspiring spectacle, heard the roars of the monster becoming 
gradually fewer, and at last he lay dead, not half-way across 
to the ship. There was much gladness in Mull that night; 
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and as the ship sailed away toward the open sea, having, 
we may imagine, the head of the monster on board, many 
cheers from the shore showed the thankfulness of the 
islanders at their deliverance. 

One finds these ‘‘ serpent’ stories in widely separated 
districts. They exist on the Northumbrian sea-board and 
in the county of Durham, the serpent here being known 
as a “worm.” Above Ballachulish, at the entrance to Glen 
Coe, is a high and steep mountain. This is known as Beinn 
Bheithir, or the “‘Serpent’s Hill,” and the Beithir which 
named this mountain and the Serpent of Glen Mor may 
well have been one and the same. 

Besides Loch Scridain, there are two very beautiful sea 
lochs on the western sea-board of the Island of Mull. These 
are by name Loch nan Ceall (the Loch of the Burying Places) 
and Loch Tuadh (the Northern Loch). At the north end 
of the island is a rocky bay of very great historical interest. 
Its name in Gaelic is Badh na Fola, or the Bay of Blood, 
and commemorates a desperate sea fight which took place in 
the fifteenth century between fleets of the Lord of the Isles 
and the King of Scotland. It is narrated that both fleets 
were storm-bound in the Sound of Mull, but when the gale 
moderated, the “ birlinns” (galleys) of the fleet of the 
Lord of the Isles, led by MacLean of Ardgour, met the 
King’s fleet in that small bay on the north-west of Mull, 
and after a fierce fight, gained a decisive victory over the 
Scottish King. 

No description of Mull would be complete without 
reference to the smaller, but renowned, island of Iona, or, as 
the word was originally spelt, Ioua. 

From the most westerly point of the Ross of Mull the 
crossing (by way of the Sound of Iona) is just under a mile. 
The Sound of Iona is shallow, and a swift tide stream 
flows through it. It is celebrated for its flounders, which 
are said to have an unusually sweet flavour. In summer, 
mackerel and herring are plentiful in the Sound, and it is 
a favourite fishing-ground of the keen-eyed gannet or 
solan goose. 

Iona is world-famous from its many associations with 
Saint Columba. When the Saint left Ireland in the sixth 
century, sailing his “‘ currach ” or coracle across an unknown 
ocean, at length a dim isle was sighted ahead. One of the 
clergy who accompanied the Saint thereupon exclaimed: 
“Chi mi i,” that is, “I see her.” Saint Columba is said 
to have replied: ‘‘ That land which you see shall henceforth 
be called ‘I ” 
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And in Gaelic, to the present day, Iona is “I challum. 
chille.” The Saint built two churches upon the isle, and 
two monasteries, one for men, the other for women. (Qn 
the south side of Saint Ouran’s or Oran’s Church is Reilj 
Oran, the burying place of the kings of Scotland, of which 
no fewer than forty-eight lie here. There are also the graves 
of four Irish kings and eight kings of Norway. It is said 
that the second Lord of the Isles, who died at Castle Tirrim 
(in the Clan Ranald country), was buried in Reilig Oran, 
his obsequies, conducted with much pomp, extending over 
eight days. 

Many highland chiefs are buried upon Iona—MacDonalds 
of Islay, MacLeans of Duart, Coll, Lochbuie, MacQuaries of 
Ulva, MacLeods of Harris—to name only a few. 

There is a tradition that Columbia suffered no woman 
to remain on the isle, except the nuns. He may have had 
in mind the Gaelic proverb which says: ‘‘ Far am bi bo 
bith’ bean; far am bi bean bith’ buaireadh ’’—‘‘ Where 
there is a cow there is a woman; where there is a woman 
there is temptation.” At all events, those who had business 
upon the island were obliged to keep their wives and 
daughters upon a smaller isle lying out in the Sound. From 
its associations this island was called Eilean nam Ban, 
or Womens’ Island, and this name still persists. The island 
is now tenanted by a pair of ravens, and the grey crow 
and oyster catcher, or “Saint Bride’s servant,” also nest 
here. It is said that, in order to keep those of the gentler 
sex from Jona, Saint Columba would suffer no cow, sheep, 
or even goat to be brought to his island. 

There is but one small hill upon Iona—by name Dun I 
—yet from its low summit is a view wider and more varied 
by far than from many mountains ten times its height. 

From Iona, of a clear day, the distant Isle of Tiree may 
be viewed on the western horizon. 

The etymology of Tiree is doubtful. By some it has 
been held to mean the Land of Iona (Tir, a land; and I, 
the Gaelic name for Iona) from the fact that in olden days 
the monks grew much of their barley there. There is a 
loch on the mainland of Mull opposite Iona called Loch 
Pot I, which is the “ Pot” or Food of Iona. It probably 
supplied the inhabitants with fish. 

Tiree has a single port, with a pier that is somewhat 
exposed. It is therefore not easy to reach—or more 
correctly land upon—the island in winter, as I have proved 
to my cost! 

Its soil is unusually productive, and there is an old 
saying on the isle to the effect that two crops could be 
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uced in a single year were it not for the fact that for 
these two crops a double rent would have to be paid. In 
this connection it is interesting to know that the arms of 
Tiree are a sheaf of corn. There is a charming Gaelic name 
for Tiree—Rioghachd Barr fo Thuinn—or the kingdom 
whose summits are lower than the waves. 

Near the middle of the island is an extensive “ flat,” 
not more than a dozen feet above sea level. This great 
level stretch is known as the Rive or Reef. Here is unsur- 
passed grazing land, and companies of white-fronted geese 
—which may be seen in November arriving at an immense 
hegiht from their Greenland haunts—share this grazing 
with the cattle during the winter months. The plain-like 
character of Tiree is relieved by one or two hills, but these 
are small, and the highest of them is less than 800 feet 
in height. The largest of these hills is Beinn Hynish, and 
the others of almost equal size are Beinn Hough and 
Ceann a’ Bharra. 

Martin, writing more than two hundred years ago, says 
of the people of Tiree: ‘‘ The inhabitants speak the Irish 
tongue ; they wear the Highland dress.”’ ‘‘ Those living in the 
south-east parts are for the most part bald, and have but 
very thin hair on their heads.” Irish (or Gaelic) is still 
the language of the island; indeed, by not a few of the 
inhabitants, even of the younger generation, English is 
imperfectly understood. But the highland dress has gone, 
for one never sees the kilt worn by an islesman now. 

The present owner of Tiree is Mac Cailein Mhor, the 
Duke of Argyll, but in olden times it was one of the numerous 
possessions of the MacLeans of Duart or Dowart, whose 
chief stronghold was Duart Castle in the Island of Mull. 
Their charter of Tiree dates from 1390. 

Separated from Tiree by the narrow and tide-torn Sound 
of Gunna is the long and rocky Isle of Coll. A branch of the 
Duart family—the MacLeans of Coll—held this island for 
no less than 472 years, ending with 1856. John Garve, 
usually counted the first MacLean of Coll, seems to have had 
an inherited right to the isle when he slew his mother’s 
second husband (a MacNeil of Barra) as being a usurper 
of his (John’s) inheritance. 

This is the story of how MacNeil took unlawful possession 
of Coll, and of how John Garve regained it : 

MacNeil of Barra had a brother, a strong man, but an 
idle fellow. His elder brother, Barra, becoming impatient 
with him, said to him one day: “ Why do you remain 
living on me? Do something for yourself.” “‘ What can 
I do?” his brother replied. ‘The island of Coll is very 
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convenient,” returned the elder of the two. “ Why not 

go and take it?” “TI have no sword,” said the younger 

MacNeil. “I will give you a sword,” said his brother, 

oe you can gather three score of good men in Barra and 
ist.” 

The younger MacNeil did as was suggested. He and 
his men landed upon Coll—between forty and fifty mile 
distant from Barra, with the open Atlantic in between 
—and surprised the Castle of Breachachadh, the home of 
the MacLeans of Coll. 

The laird and all his family were put to the sword, with 
the exception of his wife and their youngest son. 

The nurse and the youngster escaped to a cave by the 
seashore, and ultimately were taken to Ireland by a 
passing boat. Here they were sheltered by the Ear! of 
Antrim. 

In time young MacLean grew to manhood, and still 
bitter at the treacherous way in which his family had been 
treated, wished to journey to distant Coll to have his 
revenge. 

To prove his strength to the Earl of Antrim, who was 
sceptical, he led a horse to a bog near, where it stuck, 
MacLean then lifted it bodily and carried the animal out 
on to firm ground ! 

When the lad said he was without a sword, the Ear! of 
Antrim offered him one of his own, but it did not please 
MacLean. He tried another with the same result. The third, 
a very long weapon, strong and sharp, pleased him. 

From the north of Ireland he sailed northward to Mull, 
landing not far from Loch Buie. He then had a long tramp 
across the island to Dervaig, from which place Coll is not 
above half a dozen miles distant. 

He was all alone and, as he imagined, unknown. But 
when he entered a house the woman at the peat fire looked 
long and searchingly into his face, and at length cried, 
** You are MacLean of Coll.’”” The woman was his old nurse! 

MacLean told her that he was come to attempt to regain 
his inheritance. His nurse said to him: ‘“ You are surely 
not going alone to Coll? MacNeil has three score of 
men, always armed, upon his island. He himself sleeps 
with his head upon the table, his sword beside him, in 
case of sudden attack. A sentry on a horse rides constantly 
between the castle and the shore.” 

Young MacLean was still determined to seek out his 
enemy, so the woman said: “I have six sons, as good 
men as ever drew a sword; I will send them with you.” 
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She called them in from where they were out on the moor 
cutting peats, and gave them final advice and instructions : 
“Mind,” she said, “‘ there is a rock between the castle and 
the shore. Close by that the sentinel rides; you must lie 
hid there whilé he passes.” Crossing the wind-swept channel 
between Mull and Coll in their boat during the night, they 
landed in stealth some distance away from Breachachadh 
Castle, and unseen made their way to the rock, where they 
lay concealed. 

As the unsuspecting sentry approached, MacLean with 
his heavy sword clove him so that one side of him fell on 
one side of his horse, the other one the other. One of the 
attacking party at once mounted the horse, and continued 
to patrol, so that those in the castle should not be aware 
that anything was amiss. So successful was the ruse that 
MacNeil was unsuspecting to the last. Him the avengers 
killed, and with him all the MacNeils in Coll. It was only 
now that young MacLean discovered to his dismay that 
MacNeil of Barra, the slayer of his father, had married 
his mother. What was to be done? One can imagine that 
the son was sorely tempted to treat his faithless mother 
as he had the MacLeans, but more charitable counsels 
prevailed and the woman was spared. 

On both Coll and Tiree there is an abundant winter and 
spring harvest on the shore in the form of seaweed— 
Laminaria digitata. In Coll the custom has almost fallen 
into disuse, but in Tiree each winter large quantities 
of the cast-up stems of the weed are gathered with dili- 
gence. They are carried above tide-mark and placed 
across miniature stone walls, perhaps a foot in height. 
Here they are left until April or May. By then, should 
the weather be kind, they have become dried and 
shrivelled, and are collected into heaps and burnt. The 
ash (known as kelp), when it has cooled, but before 
rain has washed out any of its products, is placed in 
bags and, being rich in potash and iodine, fetched during 
the latter part of the war as much as £9 10s. per ton. 
Nowadays not more than half this price is given. No more 
charming sight can be imagined than the blue smoke from 
these kelp fires rising of a still evening, in early summer, 
high into the soft air from various headlands of Tiree. The 
smell is a curiously pungent one, quite unmistakable, and 
- a breeze can be scented at a distance of fifteen to twenty 

es. 

_ Besides the gathering of the Laminarian stems—known 
In the Gaelic as “ stamh”—there is a second harvest of 
VOL, LXXxI 17 
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sea ware in Mayand June. At that season the seaweed sheds 
its fronds, much in a similar manner as a tree its leaves, 
These fronds when washed ashore are gathered and spread 
out upon the “machair,” or grazing land, adjoining the 
shore to dry. They are known as the May-weed—ip 
Gaelic, “‘ barr dearg,” or red top—and when dry are bumt 
in a similar manner to the stems. 

Tiree is abundant in wild life. In winter it afford 
what has more than once been called “the best snipe 
shooting in Europe,’ and there are duck and geese in 
abundance. About its seas in winter swim the graceful 
long-tailed duck and that large bird, the great northem 
diver or ‘‘ Muir Bhuachaille ’—Sea Herdsman—of the Gael, 

In spring many golden plover rest here awhile on their 
journey to their northern nesting grounds, and at that 
season J have seen more lapwing nesting on the level 
grazing land of Tiree than anywhere else in Scotland, 
During the winter and early spring many curlew ar 
scattered over the island, but they do not breed here. In 
May the whimbrel—or “ May birds’”’ as they are called from 
the extreme punctuality of their appearance—halt on the 
island for a few days on passage to the Faroes and Iceland; 
and the turnstone and purple sandpiper remain here until 
May before they too fly north. One of the most charming 
and graceful winter visitors to Tiree is Bewick’s swan. 


This small swan, named after the famous naturalist Bewick, 


nests far beyond the Arctic Circle, and appears on Tiree 
early in November. I have seen hundreds of them on one 
of the fresh-water lochs of the island on a calm, frosty day 
shortly after their arrival, and their musical notes were 
very pleasant to hear. They are the first winter visitors to 
leave Tiree, and by the end of February scarce one of their 
numerous company is left. 

Space forbids to write of the magnificent sea caves of 
Staffa; of the ancient fortresses upon the Treshnish Islands 
(now uninhabited save by sea fowl) where the MacLeans 
gave battle to and defeated a fleet sent by Cromwell for 
their subjugation. Nor can one write of the lonely island 
of Ulva, the ancient home of the illustrious highland 
family of MacQuarie of Ulva, and of that pathetic grave 
yard upon Mull where are said to lie buried none save 


unbaptized children. The Islands of Argyll are rich in| 


tradition as they are rich in wild life, and they breathe 


that distinctive charm that is the, property of the West, | 


and of the West alone. 
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THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 


Most of us, at one time or another, come face to face with 
the problem of having to choose between the Devil and 
the deep sea. The choice, however, usually rests with 
ourselves, and affects none but ourselves, but the ultimate 
and, at present, problematical fate of the merchant fleet 
of the United States Shipping Board presents a complicated 
variation of this. The whole combined question as to what 
is to become of these ships and what will be the effect on 
the shipping and the general economic condition of the rest 
of the world when their fate is definitely decided is a 
curiously complicated one, presenting more difficulties than 
almost any other shipping problem in history, and promis- 
ing to retard seriously the economic recovery of our own 
country. 

The commandeering of the German mercantile marine 
by the Allies after the war was a simple proposition by 
comparison. The effects of that act were certainly wide- 
spread and, in some cases, disastrous, but they were more 
or less limited. Moreover, the flooding of the tonnage market 
with all those ships came as the first leak in the over-blown 
balloon of the post-war boom in shipping. The world, 


however, has not yet recovered its breath, and now there 


comes a threat of a second flood, the results of which may 
easily prove more disastrous to international trade and the 
prosperity and peace of the maritime nations than did 
the overstocking of the market with second-hand German 
tonnage in 1919. . 

In order to look at the matter from the proper angle 
we must go back to the time when the United States decided 
to enter the war on the side of the Allies. They did this in 
1917, when the German submarine campaign was in full 
swing. The supply of food and munitions to the Allied 
nations was in peril. England, France, Italy and Japan 
were hard put to it to make up the deficiencies in their 
merchant fleets caused by the U-boat sinkings, but the 
needs of their populations and fighting forces were growing 
all the time. Ships were needed desperately. America 


} threw in her lot on our side, and the most important and 
| urgent of her tasks was to build ships for us and for herself. 


.&@ manner which has never been equalled, she tackled 
this job at once, using all her resources, and the result 
was the creation of the immense fleet of steel and wooden 
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steamers, most of them of standard types and many of 
them fabricated, which performed invaluable services until 
the end of 1918, and since then has proved to be the most 
inconvenient ‘white elephant” any Government ever 
possessed. It must always be remembered, however, that 
by creating this huge fleet America saved the Allies. 

Every Allied country, spurred on mainly by patriotism 
and the desire to thwart the German commerce-raiding 
plans, but also to a certain extent, it must be admitted, 
by the lure of the immense profits to be made out of the 
shipping business in those days, had been doing in a lesser 
degree the same as the United States. Consequently, by 
1920 there was in existence approximately 2,500,000 tons 
more mercantile shipping than was afloat before the war. 
That would not have mattered had trade increased 
in proportion, but before many months had passed the 
markets of the world were in the grip of the inevitable 
depression that follows war. Freights dropped almost out 
of sight; running costs approached equally close to the 
invisible in the opposite and upward direction, and ship- 
owners all over the world found themselves faced with 
this staggering problem. They possessed far more ships 
than ever they had had before; most of those ships had 
cost more than any ships had ever cost before; all those 
ships were far more expensive to operate than ever had 
been the case before; the requirements of the ocean- 
carrying trade were less than before the war and far below 
expectations and hopes, and what cargo there was had to 
be carried at ruinous freight rates. The supply of ships 
was superabundant; but the demand for their use was 
very poor. 

For three years the shipowners of the world battled 
unceasingly against these adverse conditions. France 
pinned her faith to Government aid, and the French tax- 
payers now know to their cost what were the unhappy 
results of State-owned merchant shipping in their country. 
Holland carried on with private enterprise, and about 
75 per cent. of the Dutch shipping companies found them- 
selves last year in precarious financial straits. Italy 
favoured Government subsidies, and the Italian shipowners 
are now wondering if the energetic reformation policy of 
the Fascisti is going to prove their salvation in the nick 
of time. Canada tried a Government shipping company 
and burned her fingers almost as badly as Australia, where 
the same course was adopted. Germany alone of all the 
maritime Powers appeared to ride triumphantly on the 
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crest of the wave that was threatening to submerge all her 
competitors. Left in 1918 with a merchant fleet of about 
400,000 gross tons, she set to work in her own systematic 
way and ended up the year 1922 with a total merchant 
tonnage of 2,500,000 tons, 90 per cent. of her pre-war 
services re-established, her ships on every sea, and her 
merchants and manufacturers busily engaged even in taking 
from us and from the Americans some of the trade which 
we had looked upon as our own particular property, 
principally in South America. The German shipowners, 
of course, gambled on their rate of. exchange, and for a 
time they have been winning handsomely. ‘The old 
patriotism fired the workers; the Government paid out 
thousands of millions of marks in subsidies, and the owners 
grew rich. Then German labour began to wake up and 
demand a larger share of the spoil; British industries— 
coal and iron particularly—began to recover and to under- 
cut German prices; German manufacturers began to find 
that they could not deliver their goods as promptly and as 
regularly as before, with the result that their customers 
began to discover that perhaps, after all, they had made 
a mistake in turning from British and American markets 
in order to accept the alluring terms of the Germans. 
German trade began to suffer, and German ships are not 
now so busily employed as they were twelve months ago. 

Great Britain was wise in her generation and saw the 
folly of a continuation of State control of shipping. The 
Ministry of Shipping ceased to function, and British ship- 
owners set out to battle with economic conditions in an 
economic way, with the result that by the end of last year 
it was obvious to all that trade was improving again. 

Now we come to the United States of America. The 
Shipping Board had been created during the war and the 
services which it rendered to its own country and to ours | 
were extremely valuable. The war over, the American 
Government found itself in possession of something like 
five million tons of ships, for the great majority of which 
there was no employment. Every other maritime nation 
was faced with a similar problem and was striving its utmost 
either to get rid of its unwanted ships or to find some job 
of work for them to do. 

Now, one important point to remember at this stage 
is that before the war the American mercantile marine, in 
so far as foreign trade was concerned, was, comparatively 
speaking, negligible. In 1919 the United States Govern- 
ment, backed up by a certain section of ultra-patriotic 
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shipowners, merchants and the Press, began its endeavours 
to place America in the same position as that which Great 
Britain occupied in the carrying trade of the world after 
centuries of gradual and painful development. To that 
end the Shipping Board continued to function, apportioning 
its ships to various existing American shipping companies, 
who managed them and operated them on the routes where 
the Government considered they ought to be used. The 
managing companies ran the ships and found what trade 
they could—it amounted last year to a very little more 
than 30 per cent. of the entire sea-borne foreign commerce 
of the country—whilst the taxpayers found themselves 
— for the huge financial losses which resulted every 
month. 

The success of this method was hardly pronounced, 
so President Harding conceived the idea of subsidizing 
the entire American merchant marine and of enacting 
legislation which would practically debar foreign ships 
from participating in American foreign trade, and would 
reserve the latter for vessels flying the Stars and Stripes. 

That, in a nutshell, was the object of the Ship Subsidy 
Bill. If it had been passed by Congress, the shipowners 
of the rest of the world, and particularly of this country, 
would have been confronted with the most forbidding 
barrier of discriminatory legislation ever set up by any 
civilized State, and that at a time when they were just begin- 
ning to get their heads above water again after the terrible 
slump of 1920 and 1921. It would have come, moreover, 
on the heels of the Fordney-McCumber tariff, which is 
sufficiently galling in itself to merchants trading with the 
United States ; Pelion would have been piled upon Ossa. 

The American Ship Subsidy Bill, however, is dead, and 
its resurrection is an extremely unlikely contingency. It 
would be hypocritical to pretend that any regret is felt on 
this side of the Atlantic at the fate of a measure, the passing 
of which would undoubtedly have raised problems of 4 
very serious nature for the shipowners of every other 
country in the world. Moreover, although the difficult 
position of America, possessed of a huge fleet built with 
public money, with no chance of operating it profitably, 
is fully recognized in Great Britain, where the grave circum- 
stances which led up to its creation can never be forgotten, 
the passage of the Bill would inevitably have resulted in 
retaliatory measures, detrimental to the Americans, being 
taken by this and other maritime States. Thus the Ship 
Subsidy Bill, which we may, for the purposes of the simile, 
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call the Devil, would have had deleterious effects on all 

ies concerned. The Bill, however, is dead, and the 
danger from the Devil is removed; but there still remains 
the deep sea. 

A very large proportion of the tonnage owned by the 
Shipping Board is quite incapable of competing with the 
vessels of other nations, and these ships were constructed 
at a time when costs were at a very high level, so that their 
book value is out of all proportion to the current market 
price of tonnage. The financial loss to the American tax- 
payers is obviously enormous, and the desire of the Govern- 
ment to transfer its fleet to private ownership is very 
natural. United States shipowners, however, are not in a 
position to relieve the Board of its burden—it was partly 
with the object of overcoming this difficulty that the 
proposal to impose all sorts of discriminatory measures 
on foreign shipping was put forward—and it remains to 
be seen what action the American Government will take 
to liquidate its commitments. Clearly it cannot afford to 
keep this huge fleet as a charge on the taxpayer, and thus 
it may be assumed that fresh efforts will be made to dispose 
of it to private interests on the best terms possible. A 
sale of tonnage on such a scale would certainly affect 
shipping values all over the world. If the American Govern- 
ment decides to sell its ships for what they will fetch— 
and there appears to be no other alternative—then the 
prospect is one which cannot be contemplated with 
equanimity either by shipowners, shipbuilders and shippers, 
who are directly concerned, or by the entire population 
of this country, for another period of depression in the 
shipping trade, coming upon the latter just as it is recover- 
ing from the last slump, will certainly have the effect of 
retarding the recovery of almost every other industry in 
Great Britain, increasing unemployment, raising the cost 
of living, and generally postponing that era of economic 
peace and prosperity for which all are longing. 


G. W. P. McLacuHian 
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WELLINGTON COLLEGE IN 
*SEVENTIES * 


THE 


That I could be a boy again— 
A happy boy—at Drury’s. 
PRAED 


WHEN I went to Wellington in the mid-’seventies I may 
at once confess that I did so without that full meed of 
anticipation with which most boys enter, or ought to 
enter, on their public-school life. For I came of stout 
Tory stock steeped in the Etonian tradition, and I had 
been reared in the simple faith that there was only one 
school, Eton (with the possible exception of Winchester), 
and one university, Oxford, at which a gentleman could 
receive his education, and that in after life only four 
professions—the Army, the Navy, the Bar, or the Church 
—were open to him. It is, I presume, the irony of in- 
scrutable Fate which decreed that I should go to neither 
school nor university of my predilection, and that I have 
adorned none of the callings in question. 

Nor did my first sight of Wellington attract me—it 
struck me as having that rather unfinished appearance 
associated with struggling seaside resorts, and compared 
very unfavourably with the High Streets of Eton and 
Winchester, with both of which, but especially the former, 
I was familiar, while the pine and heather-covered land- 
scape, at the moment covered with a layer of half -melted 
snow, presented a somewhat savage aspect, which I had 
yet to learn could look very different under a summer 
sky, but above all the huge pile of “College” impressed 
me, as it does to this day, as appallingly ugly. True, as 
Charles Kingsley remarked in the most perfect of his prose 
idylls, one cannot deny it a certain stateliness, but in the 
*’seventies, when the new dormitories, now converted into 
servants’ quarters, unblushingly proclaimed their youth, 
and the Chemistry Theatre and the adjoining class-rooms 
were in process of erection, it seemed specially unattractive. 
It is certainly a matter for regret that all the public monu- 
ments associated with the memory of such a blameless 
individual as the Prince Consort should be so strikingly 

* This article was written before the appearance of Mr. Bevir’s Making of 


Wellington College, and treats of a period subsequent to that with which he 
deals. 
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ugly. Outside Berlin I suppose no European capital can 
show such an outrage on art as the Albert Memorial ; 
whatever its acoustic qualities, the Hall of the same name 
on the other side of the road is an architectural blot on 
London; though I have never seen it, I am told that the 
Frogmore mausoleum is a marvel of bad taste, and poor 
old Wellington completes the list. No doubt the day 
will come when the healing hand of Time will have mel- 
lowed her bricks to the beautiful tint we now associate 
with Elizabethan and Jacobean buildings and so redeem 
her other deficiencies of appearance; but for many a year 
to come her sons must continue to regard her as an 
Alma, but alas! not a Pulchra, Mater. 

Then, too, in the ‘seventies there was no Picton—surely 
the most attractive of all the dormitories; no new Dining 
Hall; the Chapel had not been enlarged; and between 
College and what was then Griffith’s House lurked, as 
though very properly ashamed of itself, a hideous tarred- 
wood gymnasium long since swept away. In fine, the 
whole place lacked its present neat and finished appear- 
ance, though Great School had not been degraded into a 
fourth-rate provincial museum—surely so fine a building 
deserves a nobler fate. 

I entered Wellington not long after Mr. Wickham had 
succeeded Archbishop Benson as Head Master, when the 
School was to a certain extent in a state of transition. A 
recent Royal Commission had discovered that though 
originally founded for the sons of impoverished officers it 
had gradually become not only one of the greatest, but 
also one of the most expensive, public schools, and while 
it was eminently desirable to maintain the former attri- 
bute, it was equally imperative to amend the latter. Conse- 
quently, the position in which Wickham was placed was 
& difficult one to fill, while in addition it was no easy task 
to succeed a man like Benson, who had not only dry- 
nursed the school from its very inception, but was in 
addition one of those exceptional individuals fitted by 
nature and inclination for dealing with boys. Wickham 
had been an excellent University Don and subsequently 
made an admirable Dean, yet he lacked the special quality 
vouchsafed to so few, and in such varying degree (as 
Witness such divergent characters as Keate and Arnold, 
or Butler and Benson), which makes the great head master. 
But although Wickham never played to the gallery, he 
not only overcame his difficulties but amply maintained 
the school prestige, and Wellington should ever remember 
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him with gratitude, yet I cannot truthfully say that he 
inspired either affection or veneration among the boys; 
one reason, I firmly believe, being that he was a pronounced 
Liberal and had married a daughter of Mr. Gladstone, 
and in those days at all events, whatever may be the cag 
now, every schoolboy was a stout Tory. Moreover, a 
became one of his name, he was a Wykehamist, while his 
predecessor was a Rugbeian steeped in the Arnold tradi. 
tion of vesting all possible authority in his prefects. Nov, 
the monitorial system is really the mainspring of the 
public-school system, but it cannot stand alone. It works 
admirably in those schools where the boys live in boarding. 
houses in constant touch with their house master and his 

family, but it requires modification in the case of a sch 
like Wellington, where some hundreds of young gentlemen 
are herded in what is practically one huge building with. 
out any refining influence to temper the faults and short 
comings of boyhood, a fact that I believe has now bee 
fully recognized. During the whole time I was at Wel: 


ington I do not remember to have ever spoken to a lady; 
my tutors, and I had three, were all bachelors, and o 
them, unless I happened to be in their class, I may say 
vidi tantum. They would occasionally look into one’s 
room during the very brief visit they used to make to 
the Dormitory after evening chapel, when the sound of 
their footsteps on the stair produced a general whisper 
“Cave!” followed by the immediate concealment of novel, 
cribs, and unlawful eatables; or on the rare occasions 
when my behaviour warranted such mark of favour, they 
would invite me to tea, when, after gorging on sausages 
and raspberry jam, I would combine entertainment with 
instruction by looking at views of Swiss scenery. But 
otherwise, except when actually in school, we were nominally 
governed by prefects. Now, like all rulers, good prefects 
are born and not made; the mere fact of a boy being clever 
enough to get into sixth form was not always sufficient 
qualification for the authority thrust on him, and undet 
their administration much went on that was either bad) 
or undesirable. Still, in justice to them, let me hasten to 
say that their rule was not undivided, the real powe 
among the boys when I went to Wellington being in the 
hands of the “Caps” or football team, to whom the mot 
exaggerated deference was paid, a fact that Wickham) 
was not slow to discover and cope with. Indeed, when! 
look back, the glory attaching to the ownership of a cap- 
in itself one of the most hideous and vulgar forms of head: 
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ever devised—appears absolutely incredible; a boy 
might shine in every other branch of athletics or be Head 
of the School, yet such claims to respect paled before the 
tness of being in the football team—not that I would 
detract from the merits of the noble game, to which I 
myself paid a reasonable devotion. 
_ How greatly things have altered for the better as 
ards the individual care bestowed on the present genera- 
tion of Wellingtonians is proved by referring to Mr. Lionel 
Portman’s Hugh Rendal, an excellent book dealing with 
Wellington at a period apparently some twenty years 
subsequent to my own school-days, though it is regrettable 
that the author should have so depreciated the value of 
his work by describing the school by a pseudonym. 
Throughout the book nothing strikes me more forcibly 
than the extraordinary change that has apparently taken 
place in the relations between tutors and their pupils. 
This is revealed very early in the story when describing 
the hero’s arrival at Wellington, which I compare with 
my own, the recollection of which has never faded as being 
one of the most miserable experiences of my boyhood. I 
arrived very early—about mid-day—under the escort of 
an Etonian elder brother, who had to depart immediately 
after he had handed me over to my tutor. He, good man, 
got rid of me as quickly as possible, and I was left, a cold, 
unhappy, and homesick little boy, to wander aimlessly 
about the deserted quadrangles until evening. Compare 
this experience with that of fortunate Master Rendal, 
who is immediately taken into his tutor’s “ bright little 
drawing-room,” where “a graceful lady beaming with 
smiles” sets him down to make hot buttered toast! 
Indeed, all through Rendal’s subsequent school-life his 
tutor and his tutor’s wife appear to have been his good 
geniuses, and I cannot help feeling how many of the evils 
and hardships of my day would have been dissipated, or at 
least alleviated, had the boys of that generation received a 


_ personal care and attention. Why, I even find Rendal’s 
_ tutor lending him his horse to go out riding with his (the 


tutor’s) wife! The only married master living in College 
that I can recollect was ‘‘ Swisher’? Matthews, who used 
also to take equestrian exercise, and I appeal to any old 
Wellingtonian of my generation whether by the widest 


} stretch of imagination they can conceive Swisher inviting 


one of them to escort Mrs. Matthews for a ride! No—if 
things have altered as Mr. Portman describes them, and 
the boys have a humanizing influence brought to bear on 
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their lives, the chief defect of a Wellingtonian education 
has been eradicated. 

Another noteworthy improvement appears to be a 
legalized system of fagging which did not exist in the 
*seventies, though, of course, a great deal of might is right, 
or Prussianism, went on, but now apparently fagging is 
very rightly a recognized institution. On the other hand, 
bullying appears to have been more rife in Mr. Portman’s 
day than mine, but in my experience, and I think in that 
of all old public-school men, this is an intermittent disease 
cropping up from time to time in different Houses. True, 
in my first half, when I was in a bad dormitory, I was 
grossly bullied at first by two bigger fellows, but when 
the head of the dormitory came to hear of it (I believe 
through one of the servants) he summoned the offenders 
to his august presence and informed them that if certain 
suspicions he entertained of their behaviour were con- 
firmed he should first cane them and then report them to 
the Head Master, after which I was left in peace. 

No recollections of a public school are complete without 
a reference to the masters, and fain would I dwell on such 
a fascinating subject did space permit. Alas! that I 
can do no more than touch its fringe. The most striking 
personality among the Wellington masters in my day was 
undoubtedly their doyen, Mr. Penny, whose one interest 
in life was the welfare of the School he had known and 
loved since its very beginning. He was not one who 
sought the salutations in the market-place, he was dry 
and precise in manner, he was a strict disciplinarian, he 
took no special interest in any of the boys’ amusements 
save the despised one of ‘ bug-hunting ”’ (Anglice, natural 
history and entomology); yet no other master was 80 
universally respected—we all felt he was a gentleman and 
as such would deal with us. 

I have already referred to another familiar figure of 
the ’seventies, ‘‘ Swisher” Matthews, subsequently Vicar 
of Mapledurham. I cannot honestly say that he was 
universally beloved, but he was undoubtedly respected— 
small boys eyed him with awe and credited him with an 
entirely imaginary ferocity, due, I suspect, to a rubicund 
complexion and an exceedingly nervous manner of walking. 
Personally I liked him, and during the two or three terms 
I was “up” to him learnt more than during the whole 
of my stay at Wellington. You had to work in Swisher’s 
form, which was no place for an idle boy, though he could 
be patient enough with a dull one. I can still recall 4 
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marvellous proper youth, a Cap and in the Eleven, who, 
pe-whiskered and be-tailed (in the sartorial sense), would sit 
shamefacedly below a score of jacketed urchins, for whom 
] think Matthews felt a genuine sympathy, and when, as 
usually happened, his pupil’s fount of construing dried up 
in a couple of lines, he would content himself by asking, 
more in pity than in sarcasm: “Ah! B—, what 
would you do with a half-volley to leg?” 

Then again there was Spencer, the senior mathematical 
master, of whom I must fain speak with circumspection, 
for to use an exceedingly expressive Yorkshire idiom, 
he and I were not ‘‘ cousins,’ but I was dull at mathe- 
matics and he had no use for a boy not apt in his special 
subject. ‘‘Spanker,” to give him his nickname, always 
reminded me of the usher in The Interpreter, whose ambi- 
tion it was to be taken for a cavalry officer, for he was a 
handsome, well-built man with a carefully trimmed mous- 
tache, whose attire was of a more mundane pattern than 
is usually associated with the scholastic profession, while 
he walked as though wearing spurs, a method of progres- 
sion admired and duly imitated by the School “bloods.” 
The discipline in his form was Draconian, and woe betided 
the sluggard who appeared at first lesson with unbrushed 
hair or unlaced boots; the déshabillé tolerated by less 
strict or more short-sighted masters was never permitted 
there. But, rigid disciplinarian that he was, he was not 
generally unpopular, and was, I believe, a very good 
dormitory tutor. 

Other names recur as I write: ‘ Jaguar’? Tebbs, who 
like Matthews enjoyed an undeserved reputation for fero- 
city ; Davenport, the “‘ Mike” of Wellington, who coached 
the Eleven in cricket; Kemthorne, the portly and dignified 
mentor of royalty and “swells”; Toye, who I believe 
and hope is still living, bearded and be-spectacled like a 
Teuton and, like one, intensely musical, and a score of 
others of whose foibles and peculiarities, as they appeared 
to us boys, I could fill a volume. To one only will I refer, 
Mr. Irving, the senior professor of ‘‘ Stinks” (chemistry). 
He came to Wellington after I had done so, and mine was 
the first division with which he had to deal, and any mis- 
givings we might have had as to the sort of master that 
Fate had sent us were promptly dispelled when, mindful 
no doubt of former university audiences, he commenced 
his lecture by addressing us as “‘ Gentlemen!” to which 
title I fear our subsequent behaviour must speedily have 
convinced him we could lay no claim. Except one other 
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who came to us temporarily from Eton, I can recall no 
Wellington master so happily innocent of the devilry of 
boyhood as Irving, and though I detested chemistry | 
would on no account have missed one of his lectures, 
which afforded genuine relaxation from the tedium of 
lessons. Yet he was an abnormally clever, as well as a 
kindly man, and those among his pupils who wanted to 
learn anything of the subject he taught had good reason 
to be grateful to him. 

Before quitting the subject of masters, let me refer to 
one objectionable custom of my day which I hope has 
been abolished—the right of under masters to flog. I am 
a firm believer in corporal punishment for naughty boys, 
but in my opinion this should always be inflicted by the 
head master, which not only renders the punishment more 
impressive, but prevents its abuse by quick-tempered or 
irritable form masters. How easily this can occur I was 
once unfortunate enough to demonstrate in my own person, 
for being “up” to N——, a clever but intensely nervous 
Irishman, unfitted by temperament for dealing with boys, 
and of whose foibles of nationality I must admit his pupils 
used to take the most unfair advantage, he flogged me 
for a trivial offence of which I was absolutely guiltless. 
In vain did I protest my innocence; N—— was beside 
himself after an hour of schoolboy pinpricks on a hot 
July day and proceeded to give me a thrashing of which 
I bore the marks for a couple of months. As a matter 
of fact, it did me no harm and I don’t remember worrying 
myself about it, but the effect on a nervous or delicate 
boy might have been very different. 

Of course, prefects had the power of caning, which I 
can honestly say I don’t think was ever abused, and indeed 
a licking from some of them would have been a painful 
experience. I have a vivid recollection of seeing two 
fellows publicly caned in Great School for cruelty to 
animals by ‘Chicken’ Haines, who was not only Head 
of the School, but Captain of the Eleven and first racquet 
choice—a most impressive performance. 

But enough of the gruesome subject to which my pen 
has strayed; let me recall more agreeable memories, AS 
regards work, of which we certainly got a good deal, 
Wellington was, and I expect still is, like most other public 
schools. If a boy wanted to learn he could undoubtedly 
do so, but I fear that most of us contented ourselves with 
just as much mental exertion as preserved us from super- 
annuation. Of one thing I am positive—in my day, 
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though not apparently in Hugh Rendal’s, “ swots ” (studious 
boys) were never molested by their less industrious fellows ; 
but the use of cribs, except in examinations, was regarded 
as a matter of course, of which I remember an illustrative 
instance. A master—I think it was Toye—wishing to 
raise his German class out of the Ollendorffian rut, and 
inspire it with a taste for foreign classics, selected Undine 
as @ suitable medium for the purpose. But his pupils 
not only found Fouqué’s romance insufferably dull, but 
worse still, exceedingly difficult of translation, until one 
of them happily remembered to have seen an English 
version of it in his sister’s bookcase, and in the course of 
@ post or two their difficulties had vanished, while their 
preceptor was delighted with the success of his experiment 
and the unexpected fruitfulness of the hitherto barren 
soil on which his tiny grain of Kultur had fallen. 

As for games, one only, football, was taken seriously. 
Every day in the winter half, be it whole-school-day, half- 
school-day or half-holiday, when we were not at work we 
had to play football whether we wished to or not. The 
very intervals between schools were devoted to Puntabout, 
and as a sort of relaxation from the real thing we used to 
play “ dormitory ’ football with a ball composed of tightly 
rolled layers of towels—a forbidden amusement, by the 
way, as it led to much breaking of windows—small wonder 
if, before the end of the term, some of the smaller boys 
became secretly surfeited with the noble game. In those 
days we used to play the ferocious old Rugby game of 
twenty a side, and though of course never practised on 
big side, a great deal of hacking and tripping used to go 
on in pick-up and dormitory matches. One specially 
fearsome practice was that of hacking a player collared, 
but not brought down, near the goal-line to make him 
ground the ball and form a scrimmage before his own 
side would shove him over the line, this being usually 
followed by a sort of dog-fight called a “‘ maul in goal”; 
relics of barbarism which have no doubt been abolished, 
but which didn’t seem to do us any harm, while this con- 
stant football tended to harden our frames and keep us 
out of mischief. 

Football and paper-chasing died lingering deaths in 
the spring, when their place was taken by racquets—king 
of indoor games—squash, and fives, and by an amuse- 
ment called “jumping,” of which, as I now remember 
with incredulous admiration, I was a votary. It was the 
simplest pastime imaginable—clad in a football jersey, a 
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pair of shorts, and your oldest shoes, you repaired to the 
Vale of Blackwater, and jumped over, or more frequently 
into, the ditches that intersect it. Nay, I can even recall 
bathing in the turbid and icy waters of the Blackwater 
in early March, and, having no towels available, drying 
myself with the combined aid of a pocket-handkerchief 
and a brisk east wind. Surely the special Providence 
which watches over sailors and drunkards is extended to 
schoolboys ! 

Then came the summer term, certainly the period to 
which old public-school men look back with the greatest 
affection. I suppose, nay, I know, that it was not all 
“beer and skittles,’ but one likes to think that it was, 
for old age happily only counts the shining hours of youth, 
and forgets the atra cura that at times attends even the 
lightest-hearted schoolboy. One seems to remember only 
days of glowing sunshine, and to hear through the long 
evenings the grateful click of bat meeting ball, or to even 
recall the delectable sensation of hurling a heated young 
body into ten feet of cool water—‘ the longest day was 
never then too long.” 

Cricket was, alas! a neglected art at Wellington in 
the ’seventies. It was not compulsory like football; one 
was merely invited to “put down one’s name”? for it, 
and new fellows who innocently did so found themselves 
at once relegated to the oligarchy of big side, on whose 
rugose surface dreary “pick-up” matches were played 
every half-holiday. Here might ruled right—a strong or 
impudent boy could with reasonable luck secure himself 
half a dozen innings in an afternoon to the effacement of 
his weaker brethren; while wrangling and “rotting” 
went on unchecked. Small wonder that boys who like 
myself had been brought up to take their cricket very 
seriously, declined to undergo a similar experience in the 
following summer and forsook the noble game “ st jeunesse 
savait!*? How often in after years did I have cause to 
regret this. Now I hope and believe things have altered 
for the better, and cricket has its proper place in the 
Wellington sun, yet I do not think that with the exception 
of G. J. Mordaunt she has ever turned out a really first 
class player, though I have been told that Prince Christian 
Victor came very near being one. 

Extraordinary as it seems to-day, there was no rifle 
corps or O.T.C. in the ’seventies—and this at a school where 
three-fourths of the boys were destined for the Army! 


and except for desultory practice at the cricket-nets and 
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fives and racquets, I fear many of us inclined towards 
slackness during the summer term. My own great stand-by 
was bathing, of which I was passionately fond, though 
the facilities for indulging in it were not of the best. ‘True, 
there were two lakes, one reserved for fishing, wherein small 
boys used to angle for coarse fish without much success, 
and the other for bathing. Both were of a rich, dark- 
brown colour due to the peaty nature of the soil, but 
which, as regards the bathing lake, we used to light- 
heartedly ascribe to the grime of the human body making 
frequent use of almost stagnant water; and indeed towards 
the end of a hot summer it did not do to be too fastidious 
about its condition. Nevertheless, I expect we used to 
get as much fun out of it as the present generation derives 
from its cement-lined pools; and personally I owe it many 
happy hours, though one of my experiences might have 
ended in tragedy. I undertook to dive into the lake from 
the roof of the dressing-shed, a feat which though it looked 
easy enough was in reality both difficult and dangerous, 
as failure to clear the intervening boarded platform below 
would have resulted certainly in broken limbs and probably 
worse. Needless to say it was strictly forbidden, but 
deaf to the expostulations of old Jenks, the bathing “ Harry- 
joe” (the traditional nickname of all College employees), 
I scrambled on to the roof and hurled myself into space, 
missing, as I was afterwards told, the iron-clamped edge 
of the platform by inches only—had I struck it I should 
not be writing these lines now. I can only recall one 
other boy, whose name (flash of memory !), Magniac, aptly 
fitted his intention, essaying the same feat; but he was 
happily hauled down by the leg before he could put his 
purpose into execution. 

There was an ideal bathing-place not far away, a lonely 
crystal-clear lake called Heathpool; but, owing to its 
weed-beds, it was as dangerous as it was beautiful—I 
recollect one or two people were drowned in it while I 
was at Wellington—and it was strictly out of bounds as 
I found to my cost when I was “nailed” in it by one of 
the masters—was it Cam ?—and given a pena of 500 lines. 
_ One incident of a summer term has remained so firmly 
implanted in my memory that at the risk of prolixity 
I venture to recall it here in the hope that it may appeal 
to those O.W.’s who, like myself, were witnesses of it. I 
think it occurred in 1877 or 1878. A small and youthful 
Jew unexpectedly turned up from London, and concealed 
himself and a dog-cart every evening in the recesses of 
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the wood at the end of turf, where he signified his willing. 
ness to purchase cast-off clothes for cash, or preferably 
to exchange for them meerschaum pipes and cigarettes, 
For a few days he did a roaring trade; every evening say 
a procession of perspiring young gentlemen wearing two 
suits under an overcoat, making its way by circuitous 
ways to the wood, where their superfluous garments soon 
found their way into the Jew’s dog-cart, in which, when 
“lock-up” came, he used to drive to Windsor or Woking. 
ham and return lassatus necdum satiatus to Houndsditch, 
I fear that all the clothes he acquired could hardly be 
described as ‘‘ cast-off’? ; I remember one reckless lower. 
boy was currently reported to have parted with the whole 
of his wardrobe except the suit he stood up in! Yet] 
do not think he was altogether an unjust Jew, for I myself 
did business with him to the extent of a pair of trousers, 
for which—although even then a votary of tobacco and a 
member of a T'abaksparlement that used to meet in a clump 
of firs near the fishing-lake—I successfully resisted all 
attempts at barter, and obtained a higher price than | 
ever subsequently succeeded in doing in similar transac 
tions with the children of Israel. : 

But the pace was too good to last, and the inevitable 
crash was not long in coming. I can recall the scene now, 
It was a lovely July evening “‘ after six,” when the turf pre- 
sented its customary joyous appearance; from scores of 
cricket nets came the pleasant click of the bat, and from 
hundreds of young throats came the continuous chorus of 
“Thank you, ball’—a happier spéctacle could not be 
conceived. Suddenly the babel slackened and died away 
into perfect silence, only broken by a single voice uplifted 
in lamentation, while all eyes turned on a procession that 
had debouched from the wood and was slowly and impres- 
sively making its way to College. First came a master 
(Lane, the Bursar) in cap and gown, walking with dignity, 
head erect and looking neither to the right nor the left, 
then in the grasp of a policeman and the College porter 
tottered a little Jew, shrilly invoking with hysterical tears 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, while the 
rear was brought up by sundry Harryjoes bearing, like 
Gehazi, many changes of raiment in bags upon their backs. 
I have rarely witnessed a more dramatic scene. 

The silence remained unbroken until the cortége had 
passed out of sight, but cricket was only resumed half- 
heartedly, and many a scapegrace “sighed as he thought 
of the morrow.” I forget how it all ended, though I 
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remember the Jew was haled before the Justices at Woking- 
ham, and that some of his clients had to appear as 
witnesses. 

I have refrained from personal allusion to any of my 
schoolfellows, for of my generation I think only Lord 
Derby and Ian Hamilton have come prominently before 
the world, and the number of those to whom such refer- 
ence would be of interest has, alas! become astonishingly 
small. It has come as a shock to me on looking through 
the school register to see how many of my contemporaries 
have died—the majority of them in the service of their 
country ; and as I write, two more lines from the poem, 
a quotation from which heads this article, recur to me :— 


And Medlar’s feet repose unscanned 
Beneath the wide Atlantic. 


Of how many Wellingtonians cannot this be said, if 
for the Atlantic you substitute the African veld, the hills 
of the North-West frontier, the deserts of Mesopotamia, 
and the plains of Flanders? Of them it can truly be 
said that if the ducal moth * which adorns the School coat 
of arms has not held good, how gloriously they have sus- 
tained its proud device of Heroum fili. 

And now I must bring these rambling recollections to a 
close, conscious of their shortcomings, yet hoping that in 
some of my readers who still 


. . - look back and regretfully wonder 
What you were like in your work and your playft 


they may evoke some happy memory of boyhood. js 
. W. 


* Virtutis Fortuna Comes. 
+ Harrow School-song. 
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THERE was a time when the Crown governed, but within 
a restricted sphere, and it was not perhaps unfitting, in 
order that the Crown’s authority should be maintained, 
that the rule of equality before the law should be varied 
in the direction of granting privileges to the Crown. The 
Crown’s government became gradually departmentalized, 
but the privileges remained and the scope of their exercise 
extended. To-day the Crown, through executive depart 
ments of State, is ubiquitous, and with this enormous exten: 
sion, Crown privilege be. »mes an oppression and a menace, 
And yet the last thing that occurs to our democratic 
reformers is to propose to overhaul this antiquated privilege, 
A reason for this complacency may be found in the fact 
that it is not the Crown which enjoys the privileges, but 
a semi-socialistic and overbearing State—the institution 
which the modern democrat loves. We must turn from 
him to the older type of democrat—if that be the right 
descriptive word—with whom democracy meant freedom 
and equality before the law. And let me introduce the 
subject to him by a recent illustration from the High Court 
of Justice. 

On July 15, 1917, there was a collision in the Medi- 
terranean between H.M.S. Salome and an Italian steamship, 
the Loredano. H.M. ship appears to have been damaged, 
but a writ against the Italian vessel was not issued until 
March 15, 1922, at which date the Loredano happened to 
be within the jurisdiction. But the Maritime Conventions 
Act, 1911, provides that 


no action shall be maintainable to enforce any claim or lien against a vessel 
or her owners in respect of any damage or loss to another vessel . . . unless 
proceedings therein are commenced within two years from the date when the 
damage or loss or injury was caused. 


The lapse of nearly five years would therefore have put any 
ordinary claimant out of Court. But it did not deter the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. They are not 
common men. They clothe themselves with the privileges 
of the Crown. True, the Maritime Conventions Act has 
nothing to say about Crown privilege except, in a very 
roundabout way, in a section which enacts that the Act 
“‘shall be construed as one with the Merchant Shipping 
Acts, 1894 to 1907.” And it is a fact that section 741 of the 
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Merchant Shipping Act, 1894—that multitudinous code 
of rules and regulations in which the owner of a ship is 
swathed—provides that that Act ‘shall not, except where 
specially provided, apply to ships belonging to her Majesty.” 
On the strength of this enactment the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty contended that they were exempt from 
the time limit on actions imposed by the Maritime Conven- 
tions Act; and the High Court upheld their contention, 
and allowed their otherwise out-of-time action to proceed. 

One of the arguments used by the Loredano’s counsel 
against the contention was thus disposed of by the learned 
President in his judgment : 


Mr. Bucknill contended further that it would be inequitable to limit the 
operation in the manner for which the Attorney General contends—that, for 
instance, the defendants in the action would not be at liberty to plead any 
immunity by reason of the Act, and would not be able to raise any claim by 
way of counter-claim as they might have done if these proceedings had been 
taken within the two years limited by the Act. That is true, but the same argu- 
ment, of want of equity, might be raised in a hundred cases where the interests of 
the State are held to be superior to the interests of individual claimants. 


If the collision had been between a ship owned by an 
ordinary individual and the Loredano, that ordinary indi- 
vidual, and for obvious good reason, would not have been 
able to bring his action if he had allowed more than two 
years to elapse. If the Loredano had wanted to bring a 
counter-claim it could not do it, because the two years had 
elapsed, though the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
can begin their claim after two years—a position which is 
of course alike shameful and absurd. The reason for 
imposing a time limit upon the bringing of legal proceedings 
applies just thesame to a State-owned as to a privately owned 
vessel On what possible principle of justice can it be 
contended that a man is entitled to assume freedom from 
legal proceedings after a stated interval of inaction by the 
other side, in the case of a private individual or corporation, 


and never to feel free—-to have the Damocles sword always 


hanging over his head—merely because the other party 
happens to be the State, the official dispenser of ‘‘ justice” ? 
But the superiority to time-limits of those who do business 
in the name of the Crown is an old story. In 1876 judges 
of the Queen’s Bench Division held (in the case of Rustomjee 
v. The Queen) that the Statute of Limitations did not apply 
to the Crown. Mr. Justice Blackburn said that “there 
seems to be no pretence for saying that the statute applies 
at all to the Crown’; but he added, ‘‘ It would, no doubt, 
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be very proper, and right, and judicious for the legislature 
to pass an Act to say that in future some statute of limita- 
tion shall apply, but it has not been done yet.” And in 
the same case, Chief Justice Cockburn put the Crown’s 
prerogative even more broadly, by ruling that “the Crown 
cannot be bound by Acts of Parliament which have relation 
only to the course of procedure between subject and subject.” 

And Sir Henry Duke reminds us that a hundred such 
cases of inequity might be quoted. Such a number cannot, 
however, be quoted in this article, but room may be found 
for a few illustrations. And we may begin with the Petition 
of Right—an appropriate subject, because Petitions of Right 
have been more than usually in our Courts of late, and a 
committee has recently been appointed to examine into 
the law and procedure governing that remedy of the subject 
against the Crown. It is certainly time, for the remedy is 
partial and inadequate. It only provides relief against 
breaches of contract, and affords none against wrongs 
committed in the name of the Crown. 

The Petition of Right is an ancient institution, established 
—or perhaps regulated rather—by the Statute of Petitions of 
Edward I. It was further regulated by the Petitions of Right 
Act, 1860, but only inrespect to procedure. Its radical defect 
of inadequacy was not touched. The original Act appears 
to have been concerned with the enforcing of grants made 
to subjects by the Crown, but it was held to apply also to 
matters of contract between Crown and subject. The 
Courts, however, ruled that it did not extend to torts, or 
wrongs, for “‘the King can do no wrong.” A _ petition 
of right, said Chief Justice Erle, in Tobin’s case, “* does not 
lie to recover damage from the King for a mere wrong 
supposed to have been done by him.” Yet, as an old 
writer, Staunford, had pointed out: ‘“‘ Petition is all the 
remedy the subject hath when the King seizeth his land 
or taketh away his goods from him, having no title by order 
of his laws to do so, in which case the subject for his remedy 
is driven to sue unto his Sovereign Lord by way of petition 
only, for other remedy hath he not. And he hath not 
that remedy where it is a case of a wrongful action committed 
in the Crown’s name, though, if committed by a subject, the 
same act would give rise to a claim for damages.” “ The 
only cases,’ said Chief Justice Cockburn in his judgment 
in Feather v. The Queen, 


in which the petition of right is open to the subject are, where the land, or 
goods, or money of a subject have found their way into the possession of the 
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Crown, and the purpose of the petition is to obtain restitution, or if restitution 
cannot be given, compensation in money, or when a claim arises out of a con- 
tract, as for goods supplied to the Crown or to the public service. 


But Chief Justice Cockburn would not have it that injustice 
was thereby perpetrated, for he also said in the course of 
the same judgment, 


Let it not, however, be supposed that a subject sustaining a legal wrong 
at the hands of a minister of the Crown is without a remedy. .. . A servant of 
the Crown is responsible in law for a tortious act done to a fellow-subject, though 
done by the authority of the Crown. 


But is that enough ? It has been decided over and over 
again that a Government Department, or its head, cannot 
be hit for the wrongful act of a subordinate, in the way 
that a company or private employer can be hit for the wrong- 
ful acts of servants, done within the scope of the employer’s 
authority. And where the remedy is only against a servant 
it is often a remedy in name only, of no practical use. 

Let us illustrate the point from the Post Office. In old 
days, letters were carried by private carriers, who could be 
sued for the negligence of themselves or their servants. 
(In point of fact, as common carriers, their liabilities were 
yet more onerous: even without negligence they were 
responsible for the safe delivery of what was entrusted to 
them.) Then it occurred to Protector Cromwell to make 
a State monoply of the carrying of letters. He therefore 
ora taeg an ordinance in 1656, establishing a General 

ost Office, and forbidding private persons henceforth to 
carry letters. One object was alleged to be the public 
convenience; and the ordinance also quite frankly stated 
another object : to prevent conspiracies, by subjecting the 
general correspondence of the kingdom to the inspection 
of persons appointed to the management of this new branch 
of revenue. As Lord Mansfield explained at a later date, 
the Post Office was from its inception a dual institution— 
“a branch of revenue, and a branch of police, created by 
Act of Parliament,” for a proper Act of Parliament, of the 
12 Charles II, confirmed this attractive Cromwellian arrange- 
ment for making money and reading people’s letters. 

But while destroying private enterprise and subjecting 
private letters to official examination, did the State under- 
take in return to be bound by the obligations of the dis- 
established private carriers ? No. What was afterwards 
referred to as “‘a solemn judgment” to that effect was 
pronounced in 1701—but by three judges to one, Chief 
Justice Holt dissenting. It was the leading case of Lane v. 
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Cotton. Mr. Lane had posted a letter containing some 
Exchequer bills, and someone extracted the bills while 
the letter was in the Post Office. Mr. Lane brought his 
action against the Postmaster-General for negligence, 
Fifty years earlier he would have got his damages without 
doubt from a private carrier. The case seems to have 
dragged on for a couple of years with reiterated arguments, 
and at the conclusion of them, Chief Justice Holt was still 
of opinion that ‘“‘now the Act having prohibited the subjects 
to employ any other but this Postermaster-General, it would 
be hard to deprive them of the remedy which they had 
before.” This subject was, however, deprived by the other 
judges, who were of opinion that he must be content with 
his remedy against the subordinate official at the Post Office 
who actually received the letter, and was apparently negli- 
gent—a remedy, of course, that was worthless. But the 
report of the case, by Lord Raymond, ends slyly with the 
following sentence : 


But however, the plaintiff intending to bring a writ of error [i.e. an appeal] 
upon the said judgment, the defendants seeing that, paid the money to the 
plaintiff, as I was informed. 


The revealing of the Post Office discretion was an indis- 
cretion on the part of Lord Raymond, for many years later, 
when Lord Mansfield ordered an inquiry to be made as to 


this payment, the Post Office records showed no trace of | 
it. (This is an anticipation of a modern instance in the | 


same office: some charges for telephone calls were sought 
to be enforced in a series of letters; when it was eventu- 
ally proved that the house was closed during the period 
in question, the charge was withdrawn, but by a verbal 
message only.) 

However, the point of official irresponsibility was 
established. An attempt was made in 1778 to overrule 
the decision in the case of Whitfield v. Lord Le Despencer; 
but it was unsuccessful. The plaintiff had had a £100 
bank-note stolen by a sorter in the General Post Office. 
The Post Office authorities pointed out that the peccant 
sorter had been duly hung, but Mr. Whitfield got no other 
satisfaction. It was pointed out by Lord Mansfield in his 
judgment to the effect that the previous decision in Lane v. 
Cotton must be followed, that in both actions the demand was 


made in form upon the Postmaster-General personally, | 


and not upon the Post Office fund; but he added that it 
was manifest that no such idea as recouping individuals 
out of the revenue for a loss was ever thought of at the 
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me | time of the ordinance of Cromwell or the subsequent Act 


of Parliament. 

In both cases, also, great reliance was placed upon the 
fact that postal officials were not really the servants of the 
Postmaster-General, but, like him, servants of the State, 
and that it would be unfair, therefore, to hold him, as an 
ordinary employer would be held, personally responsible for 
their misdeeds. The unfairness will be readily conceded ; 
but the answer of course is, their common employer should 
be held responsible. But then comes back the legal 
rejoinder: the common employer is the Crown; and the 
King can do no wrong. 

But surely, it will be said, the progressive nineteenth 
century found means of breaking this vicious circle of legal 
argument ? Alas! for the reputation of that age of progress, 
it has to be recorded that, save in one or two special matters 
where Parliament enacted that a Government Department 
may be sued, as well as sue,—-exceptions not relating to 
ordinary wrongs, and so only illustrative of what Parlia- 
ment could do, if it choose—nothing has been done, and 
notwithstanding that the great extension of State activity 
has marked the need for doing something with a continual 
crescendo emphasis. 

To indicate the modern position, let us jump from 1778 
to the twentieth century, still keeping to the Post Office, 
but just pausing for a moment in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century to note two Acts of Parliament. One is 
the Telegraphs Act, 1863. The telegraph system had by 
that time been invented and established, not, be it 
remembered by State, but by private enterprise. The 
business was in the hands of companies, and of course the 
Government found that the time had come to “ regulate” 
them. Hence the Act which, inter alia, and quite properly 
if somewhat superfluously, enacted that a telegraph company 
should ‘“‘be answerable for all accidents, damages and 
injuries happening through the act or default of the company 
or of any person in their employment, by reason or in con- 
sequence of any of the company’s works.” The other 
Act is the Telegraph Act, 1868. The genesis of this statute 
lay in the discovery by the Post Office of the analogy 
between correspondence by letter, of which it had a 
monopoly, and abbreviated correspondence by wire, which 
was as yet outside its grasp. So the Act recited that “it 
would be attended with great advantage to the State,* 
as well as to merchants and traders, and to the public 

* The State telegraphs are run at a loss. 
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generally, if a cheaper, more widely extended, and more 
expeditious system of telegraphy were established in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and to that 
end it is expedient that her Majesty’s Postmaster-General 
be empowered to work telegraphs in connection with the 
administration of the Post Office.” The Act accordingly 
provided for the buying out of the companies and the 
transfer of their business and powers to the Post Office, 
Section 2 appeared to express Parliament’s intention to 
make the Postmaster-General stand altogether in the shoes 
of the companies, for it provided that the Act of 1863 
should be incorporated with the later Act, except as expressly 
varied or inconsistent with it ; and the term “ the company” 
should henceforth ‘‘mean the Postmaster-General.” The 
plain layman would therefore have supposed that the 
Postmaster-General took over the obligations, as well as 
the powers, of the companies, including the obligation to 
be answerable for damage already quoted. 

Let us come now to the year 1905 and to the Court of 
Appeal interpreting this Act. The Post Office people had 
been repairing a telegraph cable at Wigan. To carry out 
their purpose they had taken up a footway, and relaid it 
with such negligence (as was averred in the case of Bain- 
bridge v. The Postmaster-General) that a girl fell and was 
injured. Clearly, assuming the negligence proved, there 
was a case for damages—against the company had it been 
still in existence. Yes, but not against the State Post 
Office, which stands in the old company’s shoes. The King 
can do no wrong; and the Telegraph Acts cannot therefore 
mean what they appear to say. Miss Bainbridge was 
turned down by the Court of Appeal, and left to take any 
action she might choose against the engineering official 
who actually ordered or executed the negligent work. 
As in those old cases, so here, the irresponsibility of the 
Crown, the impossibility of the Crown doing wrong, was 
relied upon—a doctrine not to be overridden by an infer- 
ence, however plain, to be drawn from an Act of Parliament; 
and also, as in those old cases, reliance was placed upon the 
fact that the alleged peccant Post Office official ‘‘ was not 
in the employment of the Postmaster-General,” but was 
“a subordinate officer of the Crown.” Profiting by the 
old cases, the plaintiff had sued the Postmaster-General 
in his official capacity, but this marking of the distinction 
between official and personal capacity was of no effect, 
for in his official capacity he represents the Crown; and 
the Crown is exempt. And (so Lord Justice Mathew’s 
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argument ran) the immunity which the Postmaster-General 
enjoyed in respect to the letter business he assumed when 
he took over the telegraph business, “‘ and the Act had no 
operation in altering his status.” 

Space has been given to the Post Office illustration, but 
it is only an illustration; the same doctrine may be found 
at work in other State departments. Robertson’s Civil 
Proceedings by and against the Crown reprints a pleading 
in a case in which the War Department had been sued for 
trespass ; and the following extracts from the War Depart- 
ment’s defence will further impress upon the reader the 
powerlessness of the subject to obtain redress from the 
Executive for wrong done to him: 


The Court has no jurisdiction to entertain this action, Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for War being entitled to sue but not being liable to be sued 
in any of Her Majesty’s Courts. 

Defendant is merely an agent of the Crown, owing no duty to the plain- 
tiffs and only responsible to Her Majesty and to Parliament. He submits that 
neither he nor any other of Her Majesty’s ministers is liable to be sued in respect 
of acts done by him as the executive government on behalf of Her Majesty, 
but that the remedy of the plaintiff, if any, is by Petition of Right. 

The claim of the plaintiffs is in respect of an alleged tort, for which neither 
the Crown, nor any agent of the Crown, as such, can be sued, either by Petition 
of Right or otherwise. Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for War is not (as the 
department submits) liable to be restrained by any injunction of this or any 
other Court. 


Mr. Robertson quotes a similar defence in an action for 
trespass brought against the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty and the Director-General of Naval Works, and 
reference to the report of the case—Raleigh v. Goschen 
(Law Reports [1896] 1 Ch. 73)—will show that the defence 
was successful. Thus driven against the barrier of consti- 
tutional law, the plaintiff in that case rather pathetically 
asked for leave to add as defendants the local engineer 
who ordered the trespass, and a couple of marines who 
carried it out. He was told he might begin a new action 
against them. Legal history does not record that he did 
so; and it is exceedingly improbable that he would have 
tried seriously to get damages and an injunction from an 
official and marines who merely conducted Government 
business and carried out orders. Thus Chief Justice Cock- 
burn’s comforting words, quoted on an earlier page, that 
the subjéct is not left without a remedy, since “‘a servant 
of the Crown is responsible in law for a tortious act done 
to a fellow-servant, though done by the authority of the 
Crown,” is seen to be, in many cases at any rate, as delusive 
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to the fellow-subject as it would often be hard upon the 
servant of the Crown. True, Mr. Robertson, in his book 
cited above, puts forward the same suggestion, and says 
that actions against the Crown servant will in most cases 
have the same effect as a Petition of Right to the Crown, 
but he forthwith discounts his own words by citing the case 
of the Regents Canal Company trying to get, by Petition 
of Right, damages from the Crown in respect of a landslip, 
when the Crown successfully contended that petition 
would not lie, since it was a tort on the part of the Crown; 
and it is difficult to see what servant of the Crown the 
company could have sued for the tort. So again with 
collisions at sea. If one of His Majesty’s ships is at fault, 
only the officer giving the wrong order can be sued, not 


the owner, as in the case of a privately owned vessel ; but. 


where, as is usually the case, many thousands of pounds 
are involved, of what use is it to sue a naval officer? He 
would be financially broken by the judgment, but the plain- 
tiffs would not get much of their damages. 

An attempt was made in 1914 to get mitigation of the 
rule in respect to governmental bodies which had been 
incorporated for the purpose of making contracts. An 
action for nuisance, as well as breach of contract, was 
brought against the Public Works Commissioners in respect 
of the alleged misuse of some premises which they had 
rented. But the attempt failed. Even incorporation, it 
was held, could not destroy the sanctity of a Government 
department, so as to render it liable for its wrongdoing. 
(Roper v. Public Works Commissioners—Law Reports [1915] 
1 K. B. 45). 

Crown privilege in the conduct of legal proceedings is 
another subject worthy of attention. We hear sometimes 
of ‘‘ equality before the law,” but there is not equality before 
the Court when the Government is a party to the proceedings. 
Take the case of what is called, in legal phrase, “discovery,” 
—i.e. the giving of information and the production of docu- 
ments by one side to the other before the trial of the action. 
The Government has established its exemption from this 
rule of mutual discovery. 

A Petition of Right is so called because the fiat allowing 
the case to proceed says, ‘“‘ Let right be done.” And the 
Petitions of Right Act, 1860, declares that the same pro- 
cedure as to pleadings, evidence, etc. shall, so far as may be 
applicable and not inconsistent with the Act, be followed 
in Petitions of Right as in actions between subject and 
subject. And by the Common Law Procedure Act, 1854, 
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a party to a cause is bound to answer on affidavit as to 
the documents which he has in his possession relating to 
the matter in dispute when his opponents call for the infor- 
mation. But when, in 1874, a Mr. Thomas was prosecuting 
a Petition of Right against the War Department in respect 
to a sum alleged to be due to him for an invention, and 
proffered his request for the usual affidavit of documents, 
the War Department declined to make it, and the Court 
upheld its contention; and the exemption of Government 
Departments from the liability has ever since been regarded 
ag established. A few years after Thomas’s case another 
petitioner in a Petition of Right claimed that, as he could 
not get discovery from the Crown, he need not give it to 
the Crown; but this claim proved unavailing, and he was 
ordered to give discovery, though he could not get it in 
return. And now the privilege has been extended to 
arbitrations between a Government Department and a 
subject. Hitherto in these arbitrations mutual discovery of 
relevant documents had been agreed to by the State Depart- 
ment, but in 1921, in an arbitration between some ship- 
owners and the Shipping Controller, the latter, while 
claiming discovery from the shipowners, refused to give 
discovery in return and the Court upheld him: “the 
Shipping Controller is practically the Crown,” and there- 
fore “‘the protection of the prerogative applies to him.” 
This is an instance of the tendency of the prerogative to 
widen, rather than diminish. — 

Another matter in this category is the right of reply 
claimed by the Crown in certain cases where a subject would 
not have the right. In a criminal prosecution, if the defend- 
ant does not call witnesses, the prosecution has no reply ; 
that is to say, the defendant’s counsel has the important 
last word. But if a law officer of the Crown is prosecuting, 
he claims the right of reply. Why? The grant of the last 
word to the accused is given in what is assumed to be the 
interests of justice. It cannot make the smallest difference 
to that principle whether the Attorney General is personally 
engaged in the trial; if a denial of the defendant’s right of 
reply is a denial of justice when an ordinary member of the 
Bar is prosecuting, it must be equally so—perhaps more 
so, because of the law officer’s prestige—when Mr. Attorney 
prosecutes. This right of reply for the Crown is not confined 
to criminal prosecutions. The exact extent of the right 
on the civil side has not been clearly marked out, but it is 
claimed in some cases; and again the justification is 
difficult to find. 
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Then there is the question of costs in litigation. The 
rule at common law is that the Crown neither pays costs 
nor receives them. And it is an indefensible rule. Many 
years ago, Lord Brougham said in his judgment in a cage 
in which a Government Department was a party, “I am 
exceedingly sorry that, according to an inflexible rule, we 
cannot give costs as against the Crown.” Like some other 
Crown privileges, in its origin it was legitimate enough; it was 
a privilege pertaining to the person of the king, as may be 
gathered from Blackstone’s statement that the queen consort 
participates in the privilege. But it is mean and oppressive 
that a Government Department should shelter behind this 
ancient prerogative. A subject, engaged in litigation with the 


executive, is naturally put to great expense, for all litiga- ; 


tion is expensive, and against such an opponent as the 
Crown, which fights lavishly, is likely to be more than usually 
expensive. He wins his case, but cannot get his costs paid 
by the other side, as he would do were his antagonist a 
fellow-subject. It is small consolation for him to be told that 
if he had lost he would not have had to pay the Crown’s 
costs. He fought because he was forced into the litigation, 
and justice was on his side; why should he be penalized ? 
The privilege is so monstrous that it is broken in upon in 
numerous instances, thus rendering Brougham’s “‘ inflexible ” 
an inapt word. Costs are allowed in revenue cases and in 
Petitions of Right and in many cases where the Crown 
appears in the name of the Attorney General, and there 
are other cases where a statute has provided for the payment 
of costs; but over a large area of litigation the disgraceful 
se rule still remains in force, and is in practice put into 
orce. 

Crown privilege has in modern times been deliberately 
enlarged by statute; and it was done by a Liberal Govern- 
ment when the Public Authorities Protection Act, 1893, was 
passed. This measure provides that no action, prosecu- 
tion or proceeding shall lie or be instituted against any 
person for any act done in pursuance or execution of any 
Act of Parliament, or of any public duty or authority, or 
in respect of any neglect or default in connexion therewith, 
unless it is commenced within six months of the act or neglect 
complained of. It also provides that whenever an action 
is brought against a public body, and that body succeeds, 
the costs which the plaintiff has to pay are not to be the 
ordinary taxed party-and-party costs (as in the case of 
litigation between private individuals), but costs as between 
solicitor and client—a much more onerous matter. This 
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really wicked piece of legislation is constantly invoked 
by municipal and similar local bodies, but it also protects 
servants of the Crown, which is more particularly our 
present subject; and as an instance of its operation in 
this regard may be cited the recent Admiralty Court case— 
The Danube II (reported in 36 Times Law Reports, p. 321). 
The owners and crew of a Norwegian steamship claimed 
damages against the officer of H.M. tug, Danube IJ, in respect 
of a collision. The officer, besides denying negligence, 
pleaded that as he was in execution of a public duty and 
the action had not been begun within six months after the 
collision, he was protected by the Public Authorities Protec- 
tion Act. It was contended by the plaintiff's counsel that 
in most cases it was impossible to get from the Admiralty 
the name of the officer in charge of a king’s ship within 
six months, but the Court held that the Act applied, the 
Norwegian steamship was refused justice, and the judgment 
was affirmed on appeal. In giving his decision, Mr. Justice 
Hill said he was only following earlier cases, in which actions 
had been brought against people in the army for negligence 
in driving motor vehicles belonging to the War Office, and 
the six months’ delay in commencing proceedings had 
been successfully pleaded. But the learned judge had 
asked during the argument, ‘‘ If I am run over in the Strand 
by a telegraph boy riding a bicycle or by a Post Office 
van, is the boy or the driver of the van, assuming him to 
be performing his ordinary duties at the time, entitled to 
the protection of the Act?” And the answer was in the 
affirmative. 

Just after the foregoing pages were written the 
International Maritime Committee met in conference, 
and Mr. Justice Hill contributed a note on “The 
Immunity of Sovereign States in respect of Proceedings 
against Maritime Property,” which makes an authorita- 
i addendum to this article. For the learned judge said 
that— 


If Sovereign States engaged in trade and owned trading ships of their 
own, or used trading ships of private persons, they should submit to the ordinary 
jurisdiction of their own and foreign Courts, and permit those Courts to exercise 
jurisdiction by the ordinary methods of writ and arrest. It was also matter 
for consideration whether the like should not apply to State-owned ships not 
engaged in trade. 


Mr. Justice Hill further referred, in apparent hopeful- 
ness, to the Lord Chancellor’s Committee for considering 
the whole question of civil proceedings by and against 
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the Crown. The public will surely join in that hope, and 
look forward to recommendations, and their acceptang 
by the Government and the Legislature, of so broad and 
vigorous a character as to wipe out effectively and con. 
pletely all the privileges of State departments and public 
authorities and bureaucracies which at present shelte 
behind the prerogative of the Crown. We are told that the 
age of privilege is past: let the executive government, 
by its own example, show that the phrase is a reality. But, 
remembering Sir Henry Duke’s “ hundred cases” of State 
privilege and the limpet-like characteristics of those who 
enjoy them, it will be well for legislators and all who take 
interest in the affairs of the common weal to watch 
vigilantly the appearance of the anticipated recommen 
dations, and to be ready to insist upon their adequacy, 
Freedom is not won without struggle. 


Ernest E. 
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THE WITCH 


I 


“THE trouble about Ireland—and it’s something the 
English cannot understand—is that the Irish people are 
not, have never been, and in my opinion never will be, 
civilized ! ”” 

The speaker, my friend Bryan Loughlin, his wife Hilda 
and myself were seated in the big garden of their little 
cottage by the sea, to which they had retired when Bryan, 
owing to the political changes, lost his billet with the 
so-called Black and Tans. 

His words startled me. He is himself an Irishman and, 
I suppose, about fifty. When I first knew him, more than 
twenty years ago, he was a District Inspector in that fine 
service—now alas ! disbanded—the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

At the outbreak of the Great War he obtained a com- 
mission in the Connaught Rangers—also now disbanded ; 
he did brilliant service, became a Lieutenant-Colonel and 
won his D.S.O. and bar. 

Later, during the troublesome period prior to the setting 
up of the Free State, he occupied a high Staff appointment 
in Ireland and did invaluable work. 

His opinion was therefore worth listening to. 

“T know you consider the Irish behaved badly during 
the war and not much better since,” I hazarded; “ but 
why this sudden bitterness ? ”’ 

“Behaved badly! I should think they did!” he said 
fiercely, ‘and I for one will never forgive them. Ireland 
claimed she had an art and a literature when you English 
were going about clothed in bits of trees: she says she 
has a great history, a great tradition of civilization, and 
yet she folded her arms and sat idly by while the very 
peetetion of civilization itself was challenged by the 

uns.”’ 

I knew when Bryan started talking about Huns it was 
time to change the conversation—besides, I wanted to 
know about Ireland. 

“You’ve always promised to tell me how you and Hilda 
ye in Ireland and you never have. Why not now ?” 

said. 

“Oh! it’s a horrible story,” and Hilda shivered in the 
warm sunshine as she said it. ‘It’s much better to leave 
it alone.” 
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“T don’t agree, Hilda dear,” said Bryan with great 
tenderness. “I know the terrible things going on in Ireland 
lately bring it all back to you. It’s becoming an obsession, 
and I have sufficient belief in the psycho-analysis blokes 
to realize that if a thing frightens you the very worst 
thing you can do is to sit on it. Let’s have it out and 
look at it.” 

I felt that on the whole Hilda was glad that she should 
be — thus to retread calmly an old, perhaps haunted, 
road, 

Stimulated by an encouraging, understanding smile from 
Bryan, she began : 

“In spite of all the horrors of the war I shall always 
consider what happened to me in Ireland twenty-five years 
ago much worse than any German atrocity. After all, 
war is war and men are fighting their enemies. The 
background is not incongruous as it was and is in Ireland, 
where men slay their own fellow-countrymen for all sorts 
of unbelievable reasons.” 

“Then you think Bryan has some justification for his 
strictures?” I interrupted. Hilda did not seem to notice; 
her thoughts were turned inward as at some unsolvable 
problem. 

“The Irish are absolutely subterranean. Their inspira- 
tions are always from the shadows—never from the sun,” 
she continued. 

As she sat her own face and hair were flooded with soft 
sunlight and I watched her closely. 

**T had just finished my three years at St. Mary’s and 
was vaguely casting about for something to do when my 
eldest brother Derek, who had a practice in Ireland, wired 
for me, saying he urgently wanted temporary help. 

“I was delighted to go because I had never been to 
Ireland, which up till then had ever been to me the land of 
glamour, gaiety and romance. 

“‘T started from Euston that very night, got to Kingstown 
the next morning in the most wonderfully beautiful dawn 
I have ever seen. Kingstown harbour, backed by the opal- 
lit Wicklow hills, I thought the gateway to fairyland. _ Little 
did I think with what horror I would soon come to look on 
it as the gateway to hell! 

“* Next day I duly reached the little town in the south- 
west where my brother lived. I found him lodging in 4 
comfortless enough sort of place and was eagerly welcomed. 
It was a grey, brooding, four-square building with an ugly 
slate roof, and I felt chilled and depressed. 
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“During tea Derek told me he was worked to death 
with the influenza epidemic. 

“The people were dying like flies. They were nearly 
all inclined to be consumptive. Wouldn’t open their 
windows ; had no idea of hygiene. Wouldn’t take medicine 
or obey orders; believed in all sorts of stupid nostrums 
and charms of their own, and had unshakable faith in 
spells and fairies. He looked careworn, preoccupied ; quite 
unlike his eager, cheery self. As he talked, young as I 
was, I understood that he somehow felt baffled—defeated. 

“¢ Are you too tired to go out to-night ?’ 

“*No,’ I answered, ‘no; not if it’s urgent.’ 

“*Tt is urgent. It is up in the hills, a lonely spot; 
but I must pay them another visit to-night, and I put it 
off till you came, hoping you would be willing to go—and 
remain there.’ 

“* Yes, of course I'll go. That’s why I’m here.’ 

“TI tried to make my voice steady and careless. But 
already some ugly thing was reaching out from those 
isolated mountains and touching me. 

“*The case,’ said Derek, ‘interests and puzzles me, 
I don’t understand it. The patient is a young married 
woman named Bride Clooney. She is very good-looking, 
has been married some years, is childless, and her husband, 
Michael Clooney, is a farmer. He is one of a large family, 
has several uncles and endless Clooney cousins, and they 
all are what is known hereabouts as comfortable, decent, 
well-spoken people. All good Catholics and so on, dis- 
charging their religious and social duties faithfully.’ 

“Has she influenza ?’ I inquired. 

“* No, she hasn’t influenza. I wish I knew what she 
has. That’s where you must help me. I want her watched. 
She is in bed with a slight bronchial attack. Has been 
for weeks, The bronchitis is better—but she isn’t! When 
I saw her yesterday she was suffering from extreme nervous 
excitement. I questioned her as to the cause, but she 
would tell me nothing, although I am sure there was a 
cause—is one. I have to be away for several days helping 
With Lyndon’s practice at Cushla as he too is down with 
the "flu. I thought it a good opportunity to install you 
In the Clooneys’ house. You must see Mrs. Clooney has 
her tonic regularly, the prescribed diet and that she is 
kept quiet and not worried by continuous visits from 
her endless relations and in-laws. Relations are a curse 
a sick-room, but here they simply obsess the 
patient.’ | 
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“* But shall I be able to cope with a heap of Irish 
relations ?’ 

““* Of course you will. Your nurse’s cap and uniform, 

ere being uncommonly becoming, will have great moral 
effect.’ 
_ “T smiled at my brother’s naive effort to stimulate 
natural and professional pride, and off we started on what 
the Irish call a side-car and the English a jaunting-car, 
and were driven in this cold and uncomfortable conveyance 
over twelve or thirteen miles—Irish miles too—of the worst. 
roads I remember. 


II 


“During the journey we did not talk, Derek having 
warned me it was inadvisable to do so in the presence of 
our driver, as the whole country-side was a hotbed of gossip. 
It seemed that everyone knew everything, and no one 
would tell you anything! I was feeling more and more 
disheartened, but had learnt, even then, the wisdom of 
keeping my fears to myself. 

“The house was larger-looking and more comfortable 
than I expected. The kitchen living-room into which 
we entered direct seemed to me to be full of people. It 
was dimly lit, except for the peat fire, which was enormous. 
bak They all seemed to be waiting and watching for some- 
thing. 

ey was introduced by my brother to Michael Clooney, 
the husband, to his sister, Mrs. Sullivan, and, as far as I 
could make out, to her three sons, who would of course be 
Clooney’s nephews. 

“They evidently expected Derek, knowing that, as 
things were, his visits were often necessarily very late. 
But I felt that they didn’t expect me and that I was not 
welcomed. 

“No one can be quite so expansive as the Irish when 
they want to or quite so reserved when they don’t. And, 
as I was to learn later, all their conduct is deliberate, 
regulated ; there’s nothing spontaneous about them. 

“While my brother went up into ‘the room’ to see 
the patient I, with an assumed air of indifference, unpacked 
my little bag, put on my cap and apron and then followed 
him; the house being so built that it was really more like 
one room than two, being divided, or rather only partly 
divided, by a matchwood wall covered with wall-paper on 
the bedroom side and cartoons from the weekly papers, 
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pictures cut out of journals, old coloured almanacks, and 
so on, on the other. 

“Derek gave me final directions; said a general good- 
night and started on his long drive to Cushla to do what 
he could for Doctor Lyndon’s patients. 

“My heart sank, but I controlled my feelings by making 
the necessary preparations for my long vigil, setting the 
room tidy; and, when I thought she had become a little 
used to my presence, I began making my patient comfort- 
able for the night. 

“She seemed terribly nervous, almost afraid of me, 
and yet she maintained a curious sort of mask of watching 
stillness as if she had determined to steel herself against 
some great ordeal. I had seen nervous people like it just 
before an operation. 

“T tried to find out from her when she last had her 
medicine and, unable to obtain a reply, I summoned up 
courage and called : 

Mr. Clooney.’ | 

“T should have explained that the bedroom was in 
full view of everyone sitting in the kitchen, which, as you 
will remember, was only lit by the fire. In the bedroom, 
on the other hand, there were at least five or six candles. 
There was utter silence in the kitchen and that group of 
men and women sat watching me. Something unholy, 
morbid, horrible emanated from them. I knew it, and, 


“There was some whispering, and presently he came 
into the bedroom looking anxiously at a large old-fashioned 
wag-o’-the-wall clock that ticked noisily. 

“T could not help following his glance, and noticed to 
- surprise that the hands pointed to ten minutes past 
eleven. 


III 


“Thinking to establish friendly relations, and his wife 
being so unusually nice in manners and appearance, I said: 

“Tell me about your wife. She is a very good-looking 
woman.’ 

““*She’s too fine to be my wife,’ he replied sourly, and 
began lighting more candles. 

“* Please don’t do that,’ I remonstrated, ‘there is too 
much light already. Say good-night to your wife and leave 
the room quietly. I don’t wish her disturbed.’ 
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“* * She is all right,’ said Clooney, ‘leave her alone. The 
priest was here this morning and said Mass. It’s not 
you nor the likes of you that can do her any good. We've 
given her herbs got from Gortin over the mountains, and 
it’s them will do her good.’ 

“Just then three big men came in from the other 
darkened room and I recognized them as the nephews of 
Clooney. 

“Pointing first to the clock and then to me one of 
them said : 

““* Take her down below and tie her up, we don’t want 
her here. It will soon be twelve o’clock. 

** Don’t take her below,’ said one of the others, ‘we 
may have to go below ourselves.’ 

“The three of them then seized me and tied me firmly 
in a big, ugly, mahogany, horsehair-covered arm-chair 
in the corner of the room. I was gagged to prevent me 
speaking, and how glad I was afterwards that the bandages 
to some extent dulled my hearing. 

“T did not feel they were going to hurt me, but I had 
an awful apprehension that they were about to poison 
Mrs. Clooney. From my corner I could see most of the 
lower room but not the open fire-place—for which I have 
since often humbly thanked God on my knees. 

** Bride Clooney’s beautiful face was white as paper 
and rigidly still. Her great dark eyes shone like burning 
coals. I could see every curve of her thin form rigid under 
the quilt. She fixed these haunting eyes on me beseechingly 
but made no other sign. 

‘A woman now came into the room with a big jug. 
It was Mrs. Sullivan, Clooney’s sister and mother of the 
three men. She poured into a mug a noxious-looking liquid; 
and Clooney, bending fiercely over his wife, said : 

*** Will you drink it now; will you drink it now?’ 

*** Oh ! don’t—don’t,’ murmured the poor woman. 

““* Take it, take it, you b——, you old faggot, or we will 

burn you!’ 
; ** * Be easy with her, Mick,’ said the old woman with the 
jug. 
Bec Easy with her. Never. Sure, it’s not my wife 
that’s in it at all. She’s too fine for my wife.’ 

“They poured quantities of the liquid down the poor 
creature’s throat. Then Michael Clooney shouted : 

““* Come up here, all of you.’ 

“They all crowded into the room. I counted thirteen 
of them—men and women, old and young; they all fell 
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on their knees and began reciting the Rosary. This awful 
mixture of savagery and religion almost made me physically 
sick. I wished I could faint. Then I vainly struggled 
to release myself. Next I thought I must at all costs keep 
quiet; try and keep from going insane. Live, so that 
these hell-hounds might be punished. That feeling that 
at. all costs I wanted to punish them bore me up. 

“ After the Rosary one of them said: 

“** Now use the red-hot poker to make her take the other 
medicine.’ 

“* Yes, try the other medicine,’ said Clooney. ‘ Bring 
some here.’ A toilet article, nearly full, was brought, and 
Clooney, holding his wife down, shouted : 

**'Throw it on her.’ 

“The liquid was dashed over her several times. The 

r victim shouted : 

“Leave me alone! Leave me alone!’ 

“The three men and her husband then held her down 
while some of the horrible liquid was forced down her 
throat with a spoon, and for ten minutes after one of the 
men kept his hand on her mouth. 

“TI could see her gulping and writhing, trying her poor 
best to swallow and thus come through the ordeal with 
her life. All this time the room was full of tumult and 
shouting. 

*** Come back, Bride Sullivan ; come back in the name of 
God! Away with you! Away with you! Hunt the 
witch out! Hunt the witch out!’ 

“Clooney stood over his wife like one possessed. 

“* Are you Bride Sullivan, the wife of Michael Clooney, 
in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost ?’ 

“The victim, paralysed, was incapable of answering. 
Only her poor eyes spoke. 

*“* Are you Bride Sullivan, the wife of Michael Clooney, 
in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost ?’ 

“No answer. 

““*Give her the drink again,” said one of the Sullivan 
brothers. Her husband again forced the excreta down 
her throat. 

“* Mike, let her alone; don’t you see it’s Bride that is 
in it?’ said his sister, Mrs. Sullivan, relentingly. 

“* Swallow it, swallow it. Is it down? Is it down? 
he cried. More candles were then lit, as one of them said, 
‘to frighten away the spirits.’ The door and the windows 
were flung wide open, and never before nor since have I 
been so glad of a breath of God’s pure, fresh air. The candles 
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spluttered and guttered. The crowd stood round ip 
utter silence for a moment. Then again they all began 
shouting : 

*** Away with you! Away with you! Hunt the witch 
out! Come back, Bride Sullivan; come back in the name 
of God!’ 

“The form on the bed remained motionless. That 
white face seemed like a saint’s in that hell-infested room, 
In a silence even more terrifying than the hideous din the 
door was shut and bolted, the windows also. 

““The four men then proceeded to lift Bride Clooney 
from the bed. 

*** Let me alone,’ she moaned. ‘Let me alone. The 
police are at the window!’ 

“She was evidently making a last desperate effort 
to escape a further ordeal concerning which I now had the 
unbearable thought that it was not unfamiliar. Clooney, 
as I have said, was like one possessed. For the first time I 
really realized the truth of that awful term. 

“* He fiercely yelled : 

“*Now will you go with the fairies ?’ 

“*T don’t go with the fairies,’ she protested. ‘ Your 
mother used to go with the fairies; that is why you think 
I am going with them.’ 

*** Did my mother tell you that ?’ he exclaimed. 

““* She did. She said she gave two nights with them, 
moaned his wife. When she said this a fiercer, more 
fanatical look came into the faces of both Clooney and 
his sister, Mrs. Sullivan. 

‘‘They then carried her into the kitchen and laid her 
in the middle of the floor in her nightdress. They lifted 
her towards the fire, where, thank God! I could not see 
her. There was the most terrible moaning and screaming, 
not only from the victim but from all present. I was glad 
I could not hear her screams clearly. I could, however, 
hear the awful litany: 

*** Will you take it now? In the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost.’ 

**There was a strangling silence, during which I had 
the feeling that ugly, horrible, elemental passions, world- 
old passions of the most terrifying and revolting kind, 
were loose; their ugly, amorphous shapes, released from 
the darkest corners of the human heart, were palpable, 
were exulting, moving about in that room below. 

‘An unspeakable smell of burning flesh now reached 
me, and as my senses left me I had a dim vision of something 
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being carried into the room in a sheet and an endless, 
grimacing, unbelievable crowd following it . . . chanting 


the Rosary.” 


IV 


Hilda lay back in her deck-chair pale and exhausted, 
but with that look of freedom and relief that comes to people 
who, after long silence, have at last forced themselves to 
describe an obsessing horror. 

As Bryan smiled approvingly I realized why priests 
hold confession is good for the soul. I alsofelt that, for 
Hilda’s sake, the tale must be retold to its bitter end and 
for this reason, and also because my curiosity, morbid 


| curiosity if you like, was vividly awake. 


Moreover, I felt that in that warm sunshine, surrounded 
by beauty, we could afford to risk discussing morbid things. 

“And were they punished?” I inquired eagerly. 
“Was the poor woman dead ?” 

“This is where I come into the story,” said Bryan... . 
“ Hilda only learnt later what happened after she collapsed. 
We pieced it together during the trial. 

“They removed Hilda to the house of Clooney’s sister 
and cousins a half a mile or so away. She was the prisoner 
of the men who held Bride down in the bed and assisted 
her husband throughout ! 

“The next morning they sent for the priest, saying: 

“* Mrs. Clooney had a very bad night.’ 

“He came, said Mass, and—will it be believed ?—went 
away, never realizing that there was anything wrong ! 

“It came out at the trial that Clooney wanted the 
Mass not for his wife, but ‘to clear the house of fairies!’ 

“That night the terrible ritual was gone through all 
over again, only this time poor Bride Clooney was roasted 
to death. 

“Paraffin oil was poured over her and she was held 
in the fire by her husband and her three nephews 
and watched by her own father and at least half a score 
of her relatives until she was burned to death. Clooney 
locked the door and wouldn’t let any of them out. 

“As she was burning she turned to the crowd and 
wailed ‘Oh, Mike, Mike!’ 

“When they realized she was dead her old father turned 
on Clooney and cried out: 

“* You vagabond! Why did you do it ?’ 

“To which Clooney replied : 
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“*She was not my wife; she was full two inches taller 
than my wife.’ ” 


“What actually decided them to burn her to death?” | 


I asked. 

‘“* Because,” replied Bryan, “they subjected her to 
the ordeal by bread . . . and she failed. 

“In that ghastly kitchen as she lay in front of the 
fire they tried three times to make her swallow a piece of 
dry bread, on each occasion repeating ‘in the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost!’ With incredible heroism 
she twice managed it, but the third time failed. . . . That 
decided them. 

““Clooney swore everyone to silence, telling them to 
account for his wife’s disappearance by saying that ‘she 
spat at them and ran out of the door, and they couldn’ 
say where she went to.’ 

“They then locked the house and went off to their 
respective homes. 

** When Hilda’s brother Derek returned and found the 
house closed he feared something serious had happened, 
He drove hell for leather to Kilmire, where as District 
Inspector I was then stationed. We were close friends. 
Very soon we traced Hilda and removed her to Derek’s 
lodgings, where she was nursed back to health. 

‘“*T don’t know how it was, but I always think she would 
never have recovered so quickly had I not called to cheer 
her up as frequently as I did. Anyhow, she eventually 
decided to give up nursing and married me, and here we 
are.” 
“Yes,” I said, “and jolly fortunate you were; but 
you have not told me the end.” 

**He won’t tell you the end,” said Hilda, “because, 
only for him, there would have been none. 

‘“‘He found a bit of burned nightdress in the closed 
house, which made him suspicious, and, knowing his country- 
men, it also gave him a clue. 

‘** Not a single person concerned could be induced to 
speak. Even the priest, to whom one of them confessed, 
only thought it his duty to go as far as to tell the police 
that ‘he suspected foul play!’ 

“So cunningly had they done their work on the night 
of the crime that it was only after a most careful and 
exhaustive search lasting a whole week that poor Bride 
Clooney’s body was found. No one would help him. 
~ whole country-side entered into a conspiracy of 
silence.” 
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“The inquest revealed horrors unmentionable, which, 
thank God! Hilda was spared,” interjected Bryan. 

“No one,” he continued, “in that whole country-side, 
priest or layman, not one of her numerous relations, male 
or female, could be got to give or assist in giving poor 
Bride Christian burial. The police had to bury her them- 
selves at midnight by the light of a lantern. 

“Clooney was not hanged. He got twenty years’ penal 
servitude, and was probably later on a leader of those who 
murdered hundreds of Englishmen and even Irishmen ! 

“You never could obtain convictions in Ireland if 

ublic opinion sided with the criminal, which it mostly did. 

e others only got sentences varying from five years down 
to a year!” 

“And you?” I asked. 

“ Well, I got promotion and removal to another district 
... and a wife! The only good thing I ever got out 
of Ireland,” laughed the Irishman. But there was a 
great sadness behind his eyes, which, however, seemed 
to pass away as he gave Hilda a big, fat hug, saying, 
“And thank God you are not Irish.” 
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A GREAT AUSTRALIAN FAILURE 


No one who is well acquainted with the place imagines it 
is a permanent or hopeless failure, but it is a very bad 
one while it lasts. In a recently settled country, so large 
that it calls itself a continent, there is much pioneering 
work still to be done, and the pioneering spirit is dead or 
else it sleepeth. Railways are built liberally enough, with 
loan money raised at great cost—railways which have one 
end located at an overgrown State capital and the other 
out in the wilderness—and they are useful in the way of 
buying political support and providing work for the un- 
employed, but this is not exactly Columbusing in the 
largest and widest sense. The country has sunk into a 
groove of a curious sort, and has sunk so deeply that the 
top of the national hat is hardly visible above the side of 
the furrow as the nation plods along. 

The mainland of Australia is divided into five States, 
the average size of which is 484,761 square miles. (Tas- 
mania, a manageable little island about the size of Scotland, 
is in a category by itself.) There are also two Territories, 
the larger measuring 523,620 square miles. The two largest 
States (West Australia and Queensland) cover 975,920 and 
670,500 square miles respectively. The smallest, and per- 
haps for that reason the most solvent, most densely peopled 
and best managed (Victoria), amounts to a mere 87,884 
square miles. Only nine of the 48 United States equal 
Victoria for vastness, but in Australia, the land of bloated, 
weed-grown, unmanageable political estates, it has been 
nicknamed in derision “the Cabbage Garden.” There is 
a tendency, not so marked as it was however, to regard 
Victoria as the dwarf or rather ridiculous baby of the 
Australian mainland family, yet it is 25,000 square miles 
larger than the American average. In four cases a big 
State is controlled from a metropolis located far down in 
a south-eastern or south-western corner. Thus Wyndham, 
in West Australia, is misgoverned by telegram from Perth, 
which is 2,177 miles away. The State founded great meat- 
works at Wyndham, it being the outlet for a rich cattle 
country, and invested much borrowed money in them. 
For various reasons the works have long been dormant, 
and one reason was that a feeble Cabinet or Department, 
2,177 miles away, was much less influential than a labour 
union infected with Bolshevik ideas on the spot. Thursday 
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Island, in North Queensland, receives spasmodic guidance 
from Brisbane, 1,448 miles distant. North Queensland is 
to a large extent a copper-mining country, and the mines, 
though fairly rich, are almost all closed. Whether they 
would have better fortune if the small but weary Titan 
who manages and meddles with everything was closer to 
the spot, and could take a more intelligent interest in 
details, it is hard to say. The silver city of Broken Hill 
is looked after politically by politicians in Sydney, and the 
distance between the places, by customary mail route, is 
set down at 1,396 miles. Broken Hill is pretty much a law 
unto itself, and few clearly remember whether the strike, 
accompanied by an almost complete stoppage of rent pay- 
ments, has lasted two years or more. Darwin, in the 
Northern Territory, which is a Federal estate, has a sort 
of local administrator, but the real control is in Melbourne, 
3,010 miles in the offing. The most obvious governing 
force in the Northern Territory is the local officialdom of 
the Australian Workers’ Union, which, on one memorable 
occasion, took the local deputy Administration with the 
strong hand and shipped it south. After considering the 
appalling distances, the nominal rulers let the matter pass. 
The vast meat-works at Darwin have been closed for years, 
chiefly through labour troubles. In fact, the outlying parts 
of Australia’s bloated political estates outlie too far. 

The Australian States took their present form in 1861, 
a sort of final act of interference on the part of the British 


‘Government, having created Queensland by the subdivision 
‘ of New South Wales, after which the British Administration 


retired from that sort of business. That was sixty-two 
years ago, and no new States, and consequently no new 
State capitals, have been founded since. This last is an 
especial pity, for nowadays it is round State capitals, and 
nowhere else, that new population accumulates. It has 
not even accumulated with any success around the nominal 
Federal new metropolis at Canberra, which counted, on a 
Federal territory of 940 square miles, 1,921 inhabitants at 
the end of 1911, and, after the expenditure of much public 
money, 2,064 human beings in 1921. And it can hardly be 
said that in the sixty-two years there has been founded 
one new city, or one town of any promise or importance. 
Certain places, like Broken Hill and Kalgoorlie, have risen 
automatically on new silver or gold finds, but they are not 
deliberate creations like Canberra, and both Broken Hill 
and Kalgoorlie are fading as the minerals wear out. A 
great many towns and hamlets have held their centenary 
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celebrations of late, and it has been pathetic to consider 
that so much time was spent in producing so little. 

The Australian, in fact, despite his abundance of elboy. 
room (the population is less than two per square mile), is 
the most “citified’’ person, in a very bad sense of the 
term, that the world knows of. There are States where 
the population dwells much in cities, but the effort to dwell 
all in one city is peculiar to Australia. The census of 192] 
revealed these remarkable results : 


OUT OF EVERY 10,000 INHABITANTS 


Dwelling in Dwel in Rest Population 
Capital, ot Beate. Capital 


South Australia bs .. 5,163 4,837 255,481 
Victoria .. 5,009 4,991 766,506 
West Australia 4,704 5,296 154,866 
New South Wales... .. 4,289 5,711 899,099 
Queensland .. ae .. 2,780 7,220 210,032 


In the remarkable case of West Australia that distribution 
left 177,347 persons to occupy 975,900 miles of country, 
including the continent’s richest goldfield, which should be 
a potent influence to attract folk away from the city streets, 
West Australia has, theoretically, been toiling at the noble 
work of land settlement for nearly one hundred years, and 
the other States for much longer, and the amount of loan 
money spent, in proportion to population, nominally on 
this business, is as much a world’s record as the result is 
a world’s failure. In Europe, Copenhagen, with 2,002 out 
of every 10,000 Danes located within its limits, long ranked 
as the prize bad example. London, regarded merely as 
the capital of England and Wales, would require to muster 
19,000,000 inhabitants before it got into the same category 
as either Adelaide or Melbourne. And in every Australian 
mainland State the congestion grows more pronounced. 
In the two worst cases the population of what is commonly 
called ‘‘ the Rest of the State ” is on the decline, though, of 
course, the expansion of the One Big City more than com- 
pensates. In other instances it is merely large districts in 
“the Rest of the State” which are on the down grade. 
In New South Wales, for example, the oldest and most 
populous member of the family, the census of 1921 revealed 
that, out of 141 country municipalities, 49 had lost popu 
lation in the period since 1911, and in certain cases the 
decline had been in progress for thirty years. Out of 133 
country shires, 54 lost population, while another 21 gained, 
in the aggregate, 2,119, or 101 apiece for the decade. 
State Socialism of a sort is responsible in part for the 
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lopsided character of the Commonwealth’s statistics. The 
community is nominal proprietor of the great bulk of the 
railways, of telegraphs, tramways, commercial fleets, dredges, 
wharves, irrigation works, and all manner of enterprises 
down to cattle ranches, sawmills and meat-shops. The 
ownership is of a qualified sort, for the enterprises are built 
and established with loan money, of which between 
£450,000,000 and £500,000,000 have been spent on public 
works by the States and some more by the Commonwealth, 
all this quite apart from the war debt, which is in a category 
by itself. So the real and practical ownership rests with 
the aggregate bondholder—a cumulative preference creditor 
whose average interest rate, in the case of the most profligate 
States, now approaches 5 per cent. all round. Even though 
the best face is put on these nominally public enterprises 
by exempting them from the taxation they would pay if 
in private hands, they are an unprofitable lot. At recent 
advices the Queensland Government railways (nearly 6,000 
miles of them), paid 1ls. (eleven shillings) per cent. per 
annum towards the £4 10s. or more per cent. payable to 
the bondholders who supplied the capital, the balance 
having to be made good out of taxes. The Federal Govern- 
ment lines, of which there are 1,733 miles, did worse, for 
all the interest on borrowed capital and £166,000 additional, 
being the year’s loss on working expenses, had to be charged 
to the taxpayer. Yet, though the results of this kind of 
loan-money State-Socialism may be rotten, it helps to 
make big cities. At each State metropolis sit the high gods 
of politics with loan money to dispose of, and lately it has 
been done on a remarkable scale. In 1921 the additions to 
the State public works and land settlement debts were over 
£41,000,000, to be scrambled among 54 million people at 
six capitals. And the works thus created, whether they paid 
or not, meant that very many billets were to be scrambled 
for at the six capitals. A desire to be close up to the fount 
of honour, or at least of profit, accounts for a good deal of 
the decay of the country and the dropsical expansion of 
capital cities. The same sort of influence has been blamed 
for the ruins of Babylon. When the first Seleucus removed 
his throne from there to Seleucia, the Babylonian populace 
followed to keep close to the loan money, or what answered 
to it in those days. 

A conviction, or at least a general idea, has grown up 
among the people and politicians of the disproportionate 
tities which eat up the country-side, that the said agglo- 
merations of humanity are desirable, necessary, and some- 
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thing to be proud of. They are fostered, as if they wer 
the old nobility, or the Established Church, or any othe 
solid fetish of the sort. In New South Wales, where the 
debt is heaviest, the loan spendings most vigorous, and the 
pride of 2} million people in the ownership of the thin 
largest city south of the equator most intense, the mis. 
direction of new settlers and old inhabitants alike to the 
metropolitan streets has become a fine art. The State has 
seven principal harbours available for oversea trade. Sydney 
is splendidly equipped, and about a dozen great lines branch 
out from it to the farthest borders of the State. Newcastle 
is equipped to deal with the coal trade only, the biggest 
coalfield in Australia being close around it. British officials 
founded it in Crown Colony days, and it is one of the things 
that can’t be helped. An unfinished railway (and it has 
been unfinished so long that its beginnings are lost in the 
mists of antiquity) touches on Grafton and Goff’s Harbow. 
It is an anomalous coastal line, penned in the narrow strip 
between the coast range and the sea, with the offside wheels 
of the rolling-stock just clear of the water. No trade comes 
to it from inland except by the scarce hill roads, for no 
branches join it with its hinterland. The same line describes 
a neat curve which enables Port Stephens, one of the great 
natural harbours of a land that has none too many, wholly 
unconnected with the outer world. These places are north 
of Sydney. South of it another coastal line from Sydney 
has stopped short ever since 1893 (which is far enough back 
to show that stopping short is a confirmed habit), some 
15 miles from the great deepwater inlet of Jarvis Bay, 
reckoned good enough to be a naval station. An almost 
parallel route (from Sydney) farther inland stops, after 
some 300 miles of unprofitable travel, at a hamlet 60 miles 
short of the splendid natural harbour of Twofold Bay. 
As a result of these and similar vagaries, all in the assumed 
interests of the One Big City, the sheep or cattle or wheat 
raiser at Inverell in the north, to quote one instance, with 
produce for export, pays railway freight for a distance of 
509 miles to Sydney, while the port which Providence gave 
him is about 120 miles distant, but not equipped and not 
accessible. His brother at Bombala in the south is situated 
60 miles from Twofold Bay, which he can’t use, so his 
exports go 320 miles to Sydney, passing Jervis Bay 
route. And there are other examples in plenty. 

Two inevitable results are that large districts show 4 
stationary or declining population, and that railways fail 
to make profits, even in very rich districts. New South 
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Wales, for the year which ended on June 30, 1922, possessed 
1,105 miles of line which it would pay the State, in terms 
of hard cash, to close and abandon, even though the debt 
would remain, because they pay neither interest nor working 
expenses. They have all been built, to the last sleeper 
and the final spike, with loan money, which, according to 
the Commissioner’s report, costs £54 per cent., and that 
cumulative preference dividend cannot be earned by trains 
which amble over impossible distances to aid the policy of 
One Big City congestion, killing population and production 
and prosperity as they go, even as the Turk kills off vege- 
tation. ere were 29 railways, or sections, in the 1,105 
miles which call for closure. The longest one, that from 
Demondrille to Blayney, measures 111 miles. The total 
loss for the year was £139,708 (£1,258 per mile), and the 
work failed to pay working expenses alone by £77,552 
(practically £700 per mile). Another 2,005 miles pay 
working expenses but not interest, making 3,110 miles of 
the New South Wales system (it measures 5,116 miles all 
told), which failed last year to meet their obligations by the 
airy trifle of £1,005,462 (say £323 loss per mile, or 3s. 8d. 
per yard). Another 650 miles or so are under construction, 
practically all equally unpromising, and all founded on 
loan money, which is British loan money in most part. 
Not one yard of these new undertakings will tend to make 
anew port available, so the inference is that they will serve 
the same old purpose of making the Big City a trifle bigger, 
and “the Rest of the State” a trifle poorer and more 
dependent. 

The theory that the short road to a better distribution 
of population lies in the establishment of at least fifteen 
or twenty States in place of the existing unmanageable five 
rests on past experience. Victoria was severed from New 
South Wales by act of the British Government before that 
Government tacitly abdicated its right to interfere in such 
matters. Melbourne, rather badly placed on the shallow 
Yarra River, became a metropolis with control of the rail- 
way construction policy and the whole business of con- 
gestion, and it grew with amazing rapidity to be a centre 
with 766,506 inhabitants. Portland, to the west of Mel- 
bourne, and Eden to the north-east, are about the same age, 
Portland being the senior of the trio. They are located on 
better harbours than Melbourne’s, but they missed the 
chance to go into the metropolis business. So Portland 
Ils a decayed relic by the sea, with some 2,300 people to 
show as the result of ninety years of “‘ progress,” and Eden, 
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also by the sea and the natural outlet for a large of 
two States, boasts some 600 folk, who occasionally cette: 
whales. Queensland was also severed from New South 
Wales by the deed of the British Government, and set up 
for itself sixty years. ago, with a capital (Brisbane) rather 
ill-placed 20 miles up a river, which. was by no means 
all that a river might be; with 7,000 inhabitants in the 
said capital, and with 9d. in the Treasury. Brisbane has 
grown to be a city of 210,032 inhabitants. There is room 
on the 1,440 miles of coast-line north of this rather sudden 
metropolis for at least three more such cities to spring up, 
and there are better harbours to locate them on ; but because 
the long struggle of Central and Northern Queensland to 
break away and also set up for themselves has so far failed, 
and because of nothing else, such places don’t exist. Albany, 
in West Australia, is a superb harbour, while Freemantle, 
the sea outlet from the capital city of Perth, was labori- 
ously created. A quite needlessly insulting visitor described 
Freemantle, while in the making, in these terms: “The 
people of West Australia put six tandsticker matches on 
the outside of a pint of beer, and they shelter it with the 
Cape of Good Hope, and they call it a harbour.” But 
Perth authority manipulates the charges on the Government 
railways and arranges the mailboat routes to force trade 
to the inevitable One Big City. So Perth has a population 
of 154,866, while Albany has one of 3,980 on census day. 
It was more fortunate than other places, in that it gained 
386 persons inside twenty years, but some people say it 
was meant to be another Liverpool or Marseilles, only that 
it missed the bus, or rather its legitimate bus was stolen 
from it. 

The angle of population on the Australian mainland 
(Tasmania, which never acquired the Congestion complaint, 
is always omitted) is very steep. The drop from the largest 
place that is a capital (Sydney, with 899,099 inhabitants 
on census day, and they are supposed to be 950,000 now) 
to the largest one that is not a capital (Newcastle and suburbs 
with 50,662) is considerable. And Newcastle is an accident, 
an anomaly, a blot on the tidy order of things, an_ affair 
which rose contrary to all rule because the vast Hunter 
Valley coalfield stands for more than half the coal output 
of the Commonwealth, and it insisted on creating a town 
of its own. If it is left out of the calculation, the distance 
between Australia’s greatest capital and its greatest centre, 
which is not a capital, is that from Sydney (population 
899,099) to Broken Hill (population 26,337). Broken Hill, 
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it may be mentioned, is a once illustrious mining town 
which has seen its best days, and being situated in a barren 
region with an annual rainfall of 10 inches, it is doomed to 
go back to the desert from which it sprung. The population 
angle, or precipice, in each of the five mainland States of 
the Australian Commonwealth may be set forth in this 
fashion : 


POPULATION OF METROPOLIS AND NEXT LARGEST TOWNS 


Census or 1921 
New South Wales (309,432 square miles) 
Sydney and suburbs ee an -- 899,099 
Newcastle and suburbs va -- 60,662 
Broken Hill .. -- 26,337 
Victoria (87,884 square miles) 
Melbourne and subur 766,506 
South Australia (380,070 square miles) 
Adelaide and suburb: 255,481 
Port Pirie .. 9,808 
Queensland (670,500 square miles) 
Brisbane and suburbs ve 210,032 
West Australia (975,920 square miles) 
Perth and suburbs .. “a ea -. 154,866 
Boulder and Kalgoorlie .. 16,116 
Midland Junction .. 4,935 


Bunbury may be said to be the place that really counts as 
second place among West Australian towns. Boulder- 
Kalgoorlie is the greatest of the Commonwealth’s gold- 
mining centres. It is so far out in the desert that its water 
supply is brought to it by a pipe-line 380 miles long, and 
when the mines fail, the town, like Broken Hill, will be 
desert again. It is going back to the wilderness so fast 
that the population dropped from 26,321 in 1911 to the 
aforesaid 16,116 in 1921, and by 1931 the duplicate town 
may be practically off the map. Midland Junction is a 
semi-suburban railway town 10 miles from the capital. 
Bunbury is the permanent and reliable second town of 
West Australia, with a permanent life and identity of its 
own, such as they are. 
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British settlement began in the south-east of Austral- 
asia, not because the warmer north was unfit, but for 
different reasons. The settlers’ hardy Portuguese, Spanish 
and Dutch predecessors had specialized in the narrow, 
stormy, uncharted northern seas, strewn with reefs which 
lacked even the grace to remain in the same spot, and had 


found them a graveyard for the sailing craft of that era, 


So the British went south, where the water was deep and 


open. Sydney became at least the nominal capital of a 
continent and some islands. But the British authorities had 
no faith in bloated and unmanageable political estates. In 
the course of seventy-three years, Tasmania, West Australia, 
South Australia, New Zealand, Victoria and Queensland 
were severed and set up for themselves, with good results 
so far as the results went. Had the British authorities 
retained direct control longer, it is quite probable that 
Central and Northern Queensland would also have got a 
separate identity, and that Townsville and Rockhampton, 
and possibly Darwin, would be populous tropical capitals, 
thus solving the problem of the Empty and Undefended 
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North. On the other hand, had the British Government 
retired from active interference a few years earlier, there 
would be no Queensland, but only a remote, neglected, 
weed-grown extension of New South Wales, and Brisbane 
would be a hamlet. 

During the sixty-four years since Queensland was estab- 
lished, Australia has never really got beyond the south, 
where it was first planted and where the British authority 
left it. A line drawn across the map from just above Bris- 
bane to just above Perth, as shown on the accompanying 
sketch, has about one-sixth of the Commonwealth to the 
south of it and five-sixths to the north. The line is so far 
south that it narrowly misses drowning in the Great 
Australian Bight. In the southern fragment lie the six 
State capitals, the nominal Federal capital, and all the 
population that counts. On the other side lie the great 
bulk of the territory, much of the richest land, and Failure. 
In the north lies the probable doom of the White Australia 
doctrine, and the possible doom of Australia. This region, 
lying abreast of Bolivia, is on the whole eminently fit for 
white settlement, and such population as there is has a 
splendid health record. The Anglo-Saxon is fully as qualified 
to deal with such a country as the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
who dotted two continents with tropic cities all the way 
from Mazatlan to Rio de Janeiro. But Australia’s seven 
capitals huddle round the fire in the coolest part of the 
Federal dominions, because settlement began there and the 
pioneering spirit somehow died or froze there. The policy 
of unworkable provinces advertises the north and centre 
as regions where the white man cannot toil even at law- 
making, and White Australia is a jest and a byword. 

The Imperial Government refuses to exercise any power 
of subdivision. The Australian Federal Parliament, by 
reason of a remarkable process of fraud, breach of faith 
and subterranean engineering, has no power and never had 
any. Regions which, by reason of their extraordinary 
remoteness from the State seat of Government, find them- 
selves forgotten save by the tax-collector, desire to set up 
on their own account, and find that their appeal lies to 
their own State Legislature and to it only. In other words, 
it lies to the majority represented by the congested One 
Big City and the populous districts immediately adjacent 
to and dependent on it. The plaintiff brings his case, by 
the defendant’s permission, into the defendant’s own court, 
with the defendant on the bench, and receives not even 
civility. Experience shows that Pharaoh never lets his 
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people go, except under dire compulsion, so long as they 
are revenue-producing people. Whether Pharaoh’s name is 
Exodus or George III or Nicholas Romanoff, the rule holds 
good. Therefore, it has been suggested that the simple 
course is just for the people to go, after the manner of those 
who went with Moses or Jeroboam or Washington, and 
present a fait accompli to the State Governments, which 
have neither armies, navies nor militia to argue with, and 
to the Federal Government, which would probably disguise 
its joy at the summary settlement, and say that it regret- 
fully put up with the insult. But Moses has not appeared 
yet, and the most energetic advertising has failed to locate 
the scarce Jeroboam. 

The circumstances which brought about the present 
impasse, and also supplied Federated Australia with one 
of the most remarkable seats of Government on record, 
date back to the rather squalid beginnings of the Common- 
wealth. Lofty patriotism was strangely mixed in those 
days with parochialism, sordid bargaining and sharp prac- 
tice of the police-court practitioner variety. There were 
Federation movements from the earliest days of Australian 
self-government, but they failed through the refusal of 
New South Wales to join in. That State posed (or its Press 
and politicians posed for it) as the “‘ Mother Colony ” sur- 
rounded by ungrateful children like those of King Lear, 
and as an enlightened Free Trade community (though its 
Free Trade was of a bastard sort) amid neighbours who were 
buried in Protectionist darkness. In pursuance of this pose 
of pride and aloofness it did various strange things. The 
most disastrous was the breaking of the agreement for a 
uniform railway gauge, the result being that the Common- 
wealth has now a mixture of gauges, and the unification of 
them may involve an expenditure of £50,000,000. (The 
original arrangement, made at the instance of Mr. Gladstone, 
committed New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia 
to the 4 ft. 84 in. standard, but New South Wales changed 
to the Irish gauge, which is 5 ft. 3 in., and persuaded its 
neighbours to follow its example for the sake of peace and 
symmetry. Later it reverted to the standard gauge, and 
left them with its blunder on their hands, and the idea of 
uniformity having been abandoned, railway gauges ran 
wild till they now number no less than eight.) 

But about 1890 the picturesque Sir Henry Parkes, 
Premier of New South Wales, poet (of a sort), journalist, 

litician, idealist and incurable spendthrift, took up the 
Federal project in his old age. As the result a Conference 
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was held of ‘“‘State Premiers and other dubious characters,” 
to quote the words of a prominent anti-Federalist, and an 
Australian constitution was drafted to be submitted to the 
State Legislatures. The New South Wales Legislature, as 
the uncertain factor in the case, was to take the lead. But 
Parkes, his enthusiasm having cooled, dropped the consti- 
tution into the waste-paper basket, and it was no more 
heard of. Shortly afterwards, having lost the Premiership, 
he retired from Parliament in disgust. It was a rash step 
for an old man who had scattered all his assets, but Parkes 
was always a law unto himself. 

He was succeeded in the leadership of the New South 
Wales Free Trade party by Mr. (afterwards Sir George) Reid, 
now deceased, who became Premier in 1894. He was a 
bitter anti-Federalist, and his usual term for the other 
States, to express his contempt for their Protectionist 
tendencies, was “the five drunkards.”” But before the new 
leader was secure in his saddle, Sir Henry Parkes, now 
sunk into extreme poverty, but a vast and long-bearded 
and picturesque patriarch whose name still carried weight, 
made a strenuous effort to return to politics and retrieve 
his abandoned leadership. His pose was that of the un- 
flinching and uncompromising Federalist, and he looked 
like a real danger. Mr. Reid “dished” him utterly by 
turning Federalist himself, to the astonishment of many 
of his followers, and thus annexing the new Parkes party. 
At his instance a new Federal Convention met, and as its 
members (ten from each State) were elected by the people, 
the movement assumed a national character. Also it was 
provided that the draft Federal constitution was to be sub- 
mitted to the popular vote in each State, to be accepted 


if the affirmative votes were in the majority and if a certain 


quota of affirmative votes was registered. In New South 
Wales and Victoria 50,000 affirmative votes were necessary. 
The best and most patriotic public men that Australia 
possessed gathered in this new Convention. 

Then Sir Henry Parkes died, leaving Mr. Reid’s position 
in State politics unquestioned, and furthermore leaving him 
hampe with a Federal movement which was wholly 
distasteful, and the original motive of which no longer 
existed. Various complications arose. The New South 
Wales Legislature broke faith with its partners by raising 
the minimum affirmative vote required to ensure acceptance 
of the Federal constitution from 50,000 to 80,000, and it 
was openly threatened that it would be further raised to 
any figure that would nullify the acceptance, if such an 
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event took place. Premier Reid voted, first against and 
then in favour of the 80,000 minimum. Wherefore he 
became known as “Yesno” Reid, for the ballot paper 
regarding the adoption or rejection of the Federal consti- 
tution contained only the words ‘“‘ Yes” and “No,” and 
Reid was reputed to have voted enthusiastically and tumultu- 
ously both ways. And when the Convention finished its 
labours and dispersed, and when other premiers and 
ministers went on strenuous campaigns to rally up an over- 
whelming ‘‘ Yes”’ vote, the New South Wales leader, with 
a chosen band of malcontents, pervaded his State, declari 
that the work of the body which he had been inate 
in creating and of which he was a prominent member had 
no redeeming feature in it. For an elderly and portly man 
with a cherished reputation for indolence his exertions were 
tremendous. 

The irony of fate got to work again. New South Wales, 
despite all Mr. Reid’s efforts, gave a respectable majority 
in favour of the acceptance of the Federal constitution, 
but the affirmative vote, while far exceeding the 50,000 
mentioned in the original bond, fell short of the 80,000 
called for by the later breach of faith. Wherefore the 
Premier found that he had won his anti-Federal victory at 
the price of arraying the majority in his own State against 
him, and that his position had thus become precarious in 
the extreme. He rose to the occasion in a cheery and 
cynically humorous fashion which extorted admiration even 
from his enemies. His new attitude was that he loved the 
Federal constitution with all his heart and soul, save for 
one or two minor defects. The elected Convention having 
passed out of existence, a meeting of State Premiers was 
induced to alter the draft Bill, and remedy the minor defects, 
and in its new form the measure became law. The momentous 
alterations were two in number. One was to the effect that 
no power (short of insurrection) might subdivide an over- 
grown State, not even one of 975,920 square miles, except 
its own Legislature in its own One Big City. This is the 
_ proviso which has blocked progress for twenty-two years. 
The other provided that the Federal capital should be in 
_ South Wales, and the clause read in this quaint 
ashion : 


The seat of Government of the Commonwealth shall be determined by 
the Parliament and shall be within territory which shall have been granted 
to or acquired by the Commonwealth, and shall be vested in and belong to 
the Commonwealth, and if New South Wales be an Original State, shall be in 
that State, and be distant not less than 100 miles from Sydney. 
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This sets forth that the Australian capital shall be “in” 
New South Wales, and yet not in New South Wales nor in 
any other State, but in a territory which has been severed 
from and taken out of New South Wales. Some day enter- 
prising and brilliant legal talent may arise and demonstrate 
that the clause disqualifies the nominal metropolis at Can- 
berra, and every other spot in the “‘ Mother State,” and also 
every spot everywhere else. 

The Federal capital was to be the first place in all known 
history to rank as the metropolis of an entire continent, 
and that a continent speaking one language and living 
under one flag. The Australian should “think in con- 
tinents”’ because he is the only man who has a whole 
continent of his own to think in. Still, the selection of the 
Commonwealth’s seat of Government aroused little interest 
among the members from the five disqualified States. It 
was wrangled over mostly by the New South Wales Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, among whom were altogether too 
many of the fine old parochialists who put the dishonest 80,000 
minimum vote proviso into the Federal Referendum Act. 
Quite openly many of them avowed that they did not desire 
to see the metropolis of a continent grow sufficiently large 
to rival the State capital at Sydney, or sufficiently imposing 
to give the Federal Parliament an undue idea of its own 
importance. When Canberra was selected, the leading anti- 
Federal Sydney daily remarked with pride and satisfaction 
that it would never be more than “‘a large country town.” 
The grant of territory at Canberra itself (about 910 square 
miles) is away from the coast, and on no navigable river. 
(Australia is short of navigable rivers.) The territory is 
supposed to be devoid of coal, and is certainly devoid of 
water power. It is not central, but lies in the extreme 
south-east. The Commonwealth Government has a special 
interest in the Northern Territory (523,620 square miles), 
of which it is not only the direct ruler but almost the sole 
ground landlord. Canberra is about as far removed from 
the Territory as any spot on the mainland can be. The 
rainfall record has been as low as 104 inches in the 
year. The place lies on no main road, and 43 miles from 
the main (Sydney-Melbourne) railway. It must be ap- 
peeked on either side by branch lines, but so far the 

ew South Wales State Government has refused to connect. 
The original idea was that it should be wholly surrounded 
by New South Wales, and be wholly dependent on such 
trains and coaches as the State provided for its comings 
and goings, at such fares as the State chose to levy. This 
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permanent siege began to look so ridiculous that the State 
was induced to cede to the Commonwealth 28 square 
miles at Jervis Bay with a small water frontage, tho 
an effort was made to end the grant at high-water mark, 
so that no vessel could approach the Federal seashore 
property. This, with the right to construct a railway from 
Canberra to the Bay, was supposed to give the Common. 
wealth Government a way of escape if the State tried to 
starve it into submission. So far no one has thought it 
worth while to build 140 miles of line to connect nothing 
at one end with so little at the other. The Gay Metropolis 
in Two Pieces 140 Miles Apart appears a trifle absurd, 
especially when viewed as the capital of a Federation only 
rivalled by the United States and Brazil. None but officials 
go to Canberra, which the Federal Parliament shuns as if 
it were a serpent. And the population, as already men- 
tioned, grew from 1921 persons at the end of 1911, the year 
when the place was taken over and before the officials 
arrived (this was Canberra only), to 2,064 on the last day 
of 1921 (Canberra and Jervis Bay, the Bay being the Other 
Piece 140 miles from the real city). For 940 square miles 
this represents one inhabitant to 291 acres. For the last 
financial year the outgoings of Canberra were £114,598, and 
the income (including rents, for the Commonwealth is 
. principal ground landlord) was £33,671. No politician in 
the Land of Failure desires to be the first to propose that 
the ill-omened speculation should be abandoned, and a new 
beginning made in a more central locality and one where 
all things are not mad. No one need face the hard realities 
of life while the loan money keeps coming in. 

The Federal Government is too much like some old 
kings of Scotland and France, whose lives were one long 
struggle with overgrown vassals. As an instance: at the 
imperative demand of West Australia, then blessed with 
the services of a brilliant political engineer in the person 
of the late Baron Forrest, the Commonwealth built for 
that State, at the charge of all the States, a railway 1,051 
miles long, over a route so dismal that there is not one 
permanent trickle of fresh water in the whole distance. 
On the other hand, it has been owner and almost sole land- 
lord of the Northern Territory (523,620 square miles and 
a place where there are rivers) for twelve years, and has 
built there in all that time—54 miles of narrow-gauge rail- 
way. A mere Federal property is of very small account, 
and the pioneering instinct is very much in suspense. 

The debts of the six States (solely peace debts, for wat 
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liabilities are included in the £415,000,000 owing by the 
central authority) expanded from £267,000,000 (£59 10s. 6d. 
per head) in 1911 to £458,000,000 (£84 Os. 7d. per head) 
in 1921. All this was done to “settle and develop the 
country.” (The word “develop”? has become a burden 
and a weariness.) The most striking result is that, whereas 
in 1911 there were 3,834 out of every 10,000 inhabitants 
located in the six capitals, the late census year found 4,377 
per 10,000 of a much larger population so located. An 
interesting essay might be written on ‘‘ Congested Popula- 
tion Regarded as Security for Loans.” 


JAMES EDMOND 
Ex-Editor of the ‘ Bulletin,’ Sydney 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE HIDDEN POWER 
To THE Eprror oF THE National Review 


Sm,—In the March “ Episodes of the Month” you ask who can “ eluci- 
date a mystery which we confess is completely beyond our comprehen- 
sion,’ namely, why the present Government appears to be almost as 
pro-German as that of Mr. Lloyd George. 

As I have given a great deal of study to this problem (the solution 
of which I hope to publish in book form at an early date), I should like 
to offer your readers the following information: That the British public 
are the victims of a gigantic conspiracy, conceived years ago for the 
purpose of enabling Germany to win the peace, has been the belief of 
most of those who have given serious consideration to this question. 
But few realize the extent of the conspiracy, nor who are the chief 
conspirators. 

Soon after the Armistice had been declared, a high German official 
in a moment of indiscretion stated openly that he had no fear that the 
terms of the Peace Treaty would be particularly severe “‘so long as 
Germany’s English friends remain in office.” He added: ‘The one 
country we fear is France, but we believe that our English friends will 
checkmate any plans that France may have of seriously weakening the 
German Empire.” The history of this pro-German movement goes 
back to some years prior to the war, when German influence was extremely 
active and effective in political and social circles in this country. A 
good deal of the mystery would be elucidated if the two political parties, 
namely, the Liberal and Labour Parties, could be induced to publish 
a list of subscribers to their party funds. It would also astonish many 
people if they knew the extent of German influences at most of our 
colleges, particularly our Universities. Germans are nothing unless 
thorough, and when they decide to accomplish a certain purpose they 
go to the very root of the matter. The German Government has always 
known that the majority of our permanent officials at the Board of 
Trade, the War Office, and particularly in the Treasury, are drafted from 
our Universities. Naturally, therefore, their first object would be to 
endeavour to influence the particular economic doctrines taught, and 
to do this they would devote themselves to the selection and appoint- 
ment of our University Professors of Economics. One has only to 
remember the case of Professor Kuno Meyer, who made himself the 
champion of Sinn Feinism, and wrote a history of Ireland under English 
rule—a travesty of the real facts. Wery much of what has occurred in 
Ireland since the war is the direct result of the teachings of this German 
professor, who was given absolute freedom by our authorities to spread 


“.* the most treasonable doctrines. One need hardly be surprised, therefore, 


to find that our Universities are centres of pro-Germanism. And it is 
among the permanent officials at Whitehall that pro-Germanism is 
rampant. In no other country in the world would it have been possible 
for a high official in the Treasury Department, after making himself 
familiar with all the details of the Peace Treaty, and after having been 
entrusted with the interests of his country at the Peace Conference, to 


have deliberately turned round and used that knowledge on behalf of 
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his country’s enemy—as Professor Maynard Keynes has done. If such 
a thing had occurred in Germany he might have been shot. Had it 
occurred in France he would have been outlawed. Even in the United 
States he would have been given short shrift; but in this country he 
is promoted to the editorship of a great trade journal, and is quoted as 
an “authority” by the late Prime Minister. 

The real rulers of this country are the permanent officials, whose names 
seldom get into print. It is quite unusual that a man occupying the 
position of Sir John Bradbury, or Sir Basil Blackett, becomes known 
outside of his immediate department. And is there any country in the 
world outside of Great Britain that would tolerate the elevation to a high 
post in the public service of a man who hails at least remotely if not 
directly from the enemy country, such as Mr. Otto Ernst Niemeyer, 
one of the most important officials at the Treasury, who is said to be 
related to a certain notorious family in Germany, and who certainly 
accompanied Mr. Bonar Law on his unhappy visit to Paris? Doubtless 
Mr. Niemeyer is to-day an ardent British citizen, and his interests may 
possibly be centred in the country of his adoption. But if the saying 
that ‘‘ blood is thicker than water ”’ be true, it is difficult to understand 
how such a person is entirely uninfluenced by his relations and his 
ancestry. 

fnatibing is certain, that had the permanent officials of the Treasury 
been half as keen on serving the interests of this country as they appear 
to have been in serving the interests of Germany, the Reparations ques- 
tion would never have got into its present dubious position. How 
powerlese Cabinet Ministers are to enforce any serious change of policy 
in their particular departments was illustrated by the late Lord Rhondda. 
Lord Rhondda was an extremely able man, and when he became Food 
Controller he tried to inaugurate certain important reforms, but he found 
himself against a solid wall of opposition. Time and time again he 
endeavoured to change the policy prevailing—without effect. Finally 
he summoned the heads of the different departments and stated that 
unless his instructions were carried out he intended to resign his position 
and expose the whole situation to Parliament. This threat had a certain 
effect, and there were one or two changes made—very reluctantly ! 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain once tried to influence the Board of Trade to 
adopt a certain policy in reference to securing statistics regarding the 
home trade of this country, but finally gave up in despair. The know- 
ledge that a permanent official cannot be removed, except for serious 
cause, makes these bureaucrats practically independent of their superiors. 

A further contributing cause to the power of the permanent officials 
is the ignorance of the average Cabinet Minister. When a man, even 
of the ability of Mr. Winston Churchill, is given control first of the Home 
Office, then of the Admiralty, and again of the Colonies, it is certain that 
such a man must be entirely dependent upon the permanent officials. 
When the entire history of the post-war period is written—if it ever is 
written—the British public will be astounded at not only the indifference 
to British interests shown by their paid permanent officials, but the 
persistence with which enemy interests have been promoted in defiance 
of justice and of the pledges of Cabinet Ministers. 

When the question of deflating the currency was first discussed, it 
was pointed out not only to the members of the Cunliffe Currency Com- 
mittee, but also to the permanent officials of the Treasury and Inland 
Revenue Office, that such a measure would bring about the paralysis 
of trade, general unemployment, and bankruptcy—and might possibly 
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end in revolution. These officials, however, contemptuously disregarded 
such warnings, which have since been largely fulfilled, and insisted that 
deflation must take place for the interests of the money-lenders at any 
and all costs. It is perhaps questionable whether Mr. Lloyd George 
was altogether insincere in promising to impose burdens upon his pre-war 
friends, the Germans, when he first contemplated attending the Peace 
Conference. One thing is certain, and that is he later surrounded himself 
by permanent officials who were notoriously pro-German in their senti- 
ments, such as Professor Keynes and Sir John Bradbury, and he rigor. 
ously excluded those who were known to be in favour of making Germany 
pay our costs of the war. If at any time our late Prime Minister was 
sincere in his promises which won him the election of 1918, it did not 
take long for the bureaucracy to convert him to their views. 

If Mr. Lloyd George has remained consistent in his views, he undoubt- 
edly won the 1918 election by the most unscrupulous methods ever 
practised on a confiding public. If in the eye of our laws the holding of 
public office were considered half as. sacred as the possession of money, 
Mr. Lloyd George would to-day be occupying a cell in one of His Majesty’s 
prisons for having obtained office under false pretences. A man who 
deceives another and robs him of his cash no doubt does that man a 
serious injury, and should be punished, but what are we to say of one 
who obtains control of a Government by misrepresentation and cheats 
the whole nation of their rights? If the former deserves a few years 
of penal servitude, what punishment is equal to the latter’s offence ? 

In addition to the pro-German influence exercised by certain permanent 
officials and their allies of The Round Table, that of the international 
financiers has also been in favour of Germany. It will no doubt come as 
a surprise to many readers to learn that three of the nations represented 
at the Peace Conference at Versailles, namely America, Germany, and 
England, were either directly represented or were under the influence 
of the members of one German American banking firm with head- 
quarters in New York. Mr. Henry Ford has exposed this interesting 
phase of the Peace Conference in one or two special and recently published 
pamphlets. One member of the said firm had practically full control of 
the United States finances during the war under President Wilson. 
Another member has been adviser to the German Government, and the 
third member—although of Prussian origin—has become a British 
citizen, and seems to be high in the counsels of our politicians. Under 
such conditions is it any wonder that the interests of this country have 
been sacrificed, and that those of Germany should have been so carefully 
fostered ? It is perfectly true, as you say, that this pro-Germanism 
“* stinks in the nostrils of the very public that put Mr. Bonar Law where 
he now is.’ As one having a fairly wide knowledge of the British public, 
I can fully endorse that statement. I have spoken at scores of meetings 
all over the country, Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, and business- 
men’s meetings, and with but one exception, I cannot remember having 
met a single person but what has expressed disgust and amazement at 
the neutrality of the present Government and of the pro-Germanism of 
Mr. Lloyd George! The recent by-elections ought to open the eyes of 
Mr. Bonar Law and his fellow-members. The election of Labour candi- 
dates is the result of the indignation of the British public. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s term of office was hastened because the public were outraged 
by his conduct towards our ally, and his refusal to place the interests of 
his own country first. It was fully expected that with the change of 
Government all this would.end, and that we should have been found 
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standing shoulder to shoulder with France and Belgium in their just 
invasion of Germany. It has taken Mr. Bonar Law and his Cabinet just 
three months to turn public opinion against the Conservative Govern- 
ment, and unless the Conservative Party pulls itself together and brings 
Ministers to their senses nothing can save Conservatism from the fate of 
Coalitionism, and a Labour Government would be elected as a protest 

inst the betrayal of British interests by the two older political parties. 
The average citizen is driven to distraction. Whilst he profoundly dis- 
trusts the Labour Party’s programme, he argues that, since both Tories 
and Liberals steadily sacrifice British interests, the Labour Party could 
hardly do worse. 

One key to this problem will also be found in connection with the 
financial and trade policies that are being pursued. In my book entitled 
A Fraudulent Standard, published in 1917, I showed that there was a 
significant connection of pro-Germanism with their Free Trade and the 
gold-standard policies, as typically illustrated in the Manchester Guardian. 
It was quite fitting and appropriate that Professor Maynard Keynes 
should have been selected as the Editor of the Trade Supplement of 
that Francophobe, Germanophile, and almost anti-British journal. The 
full story, however, of this betrayal of British interests I propose to 
reserve for the work that I hope shortly to publish. 

Yours faithfully, 
ArTHUR Kitson 


WE reproduce the following from the Morning Post of 
March 15th. 


THE GAME OF REPARATIONS 


2 ITS RULES AND REGULATIONS 


To THE Eptror or THE Morning Post 


Sir,—As widespread and increasing interest is taken throughout the country— 
in the north not less than in the south—by both sexes of all classes in what 
may be called the Game of Reparations, and as there is considerable doubt 
concerning the rules, regulations, and conventions governing this fascinating 
pastime, I have attempted to deduce these from recent developments, and 


Yours, etc., 
L. J. MaxsE 


Routes, REGULATIONS, and ConvENTIOoNS of the Game of Reparations, as played 
between the United States, Great Britain, and Germany—devised by 
President Wilson and Prime Minister Lloyd George—issued under the 
authority of the TrEasury, the Boarp oF TRADE, and the Bank oF 
ENGLAND, with the approval of numerous able Editors: 


1. Whenever any money is due from Great Britain to the United States it 
shall be paid regardless of Great Britain’s ability to pay or the extent of British 
taxation both of which shall be deemed irrelevant issues. 
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2. No objection may be raised. to any proposed payment on the ground 
that it might be detrimental to the United States to receive either gold op 
goods, or inconvenient in any way to Great Britain to discharge her obligations 
in any manner desired by the United States. N 

3. The accident that the United States was an ally in war of Great Britain 
at the time of any such debt being contracted, or that the United States enjoyed 
the expenditure of the sums loaned, shall likewise be excluded from the dis. 
cussion. 

4, The rigorous repayment of her American debt by Great Britain, regardless 
of all other considerations, shall be the single object of the High Contracting 
Parties in effecting a settlement. 

5. As between Great Britain and Germany different considerations prevail— 
on the principle of Peace without Victory. 

6. No sums due from Germany to Great Britain by way of Reparations AL 
shall under any circumstances be paid. of 

7. Great Britain recognizes that it would be as detrimental to her to receive 
as for Germany to pay—Great Britain not requiring German goods and Germany Co 
needing her own gold to develop her overseas trade in competition with Great 


Britain. an 
8. Great Britain undertakes to use her influence with all her Allies to restrict 
and reduce their claims against Germany. th 


9. In the event of any such claim being unduly pressed, i.e. contrary to the to 
wishes of any German Government, the British Government pledges itself | 
to propose a moratorium, which will remain in operation so long as Germany may of 
desire. 

10. The accident that Germany and Great Britain fought on opposite sides 
in any recent war will not be regarded as relevant to any issue between them — 
or with other Powers that may chance to have fought on the same side as of 


Great Britain. wl 
11. Germany is to be permanently scheduled by the British Treasury as 

“*too poor” to pay any sums she objects to pay. pr 

. 12. Whereas any evidence of German distressfulness shall be emphasized is 

in the British Parliament or in the British Press all evidence of Germany's fol 
i increasing wealth and strength will be discountenanced by the British Govern- 

ment. on 

13. As the object of the authors and promulgators of these Rules and a 

Regulations is to forget the past and to ignore the future, all persons who call th 
them in question will be branded as “ cranks,”’ “‘reactionaries,” and “‘extremists,” 

and as such summoned to appear before the League of Nations. br 
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